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SECOND SEDERUNT OF THE THISTLE-EANS, 


Cur bono? is the question that some 
have stated, both as to the future and 
the past of our young periodical. We 
answer, with no feeling of ostentation 
or of pride, but with a desire to court 
investigation, ‘ Circumspice.” This, 
most assuredly, we can say, that we 
have, in no case, wilfully or intentionally 
wounded the feelings of any,—a boast 
that few periodicals can make. We 
have heard sundry complaints about 
some severe punctures which the 
“‘ Thistle” has indented ; but on re- 
counting the cases, we find it was in- 
variably on unhealthy subjects, and 
therefore salutary, though severe. These 
are days when the truth must be told, 
if we hope to do any good. The mis- 
fortunes and the falls of the good we 
have never held up to scorn; the mis- 
takes, however bad, of the ignorant we 
have pitied and put right ; but we must 
say, that mis-representations, persisted 
in by those who do know better, and 
who can act more consistently, we have 
exposed in terms of equal severity and 
faithfulness ; misdoings on the part of 
those who have sinned in the face of 
warnings to the contrary, we have re- 
probated ; and, we add, that the very 
end our periodical was raised up to 
accomplish, is the expurgation of all 
unseemly and injurious element; from 
the circle over which our influence ex- 
tends, and the amalgamation in one holy 
band of them of our country and kin 
who follow after “ faith, virtue, tem- 
perance, patience, brotherly kindness, 
charity.” That we have given offence 
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to some is to be expected; that we 
have given satisfaction to others is not 
improbable ; that we may do real good 
to all is our fervent and daily prayer. 
At this point our Man of Genius 
brought in the box that contained 
the complaints of “ Correspondents,” 
*¢ Constant Readers,” ‘* Verbum sat,” 
¢L.” * XoY.,” Ge, Se, e.; and, 
in due order, and with considerable 
indignation at the unreasonableness of 
men, began to open the Pandora con- 
tents. Imprimis, a letter from “ An 
Anglo-Caledonian Colourman,” com- 
plaining of the sombre tint of our 
cover, which, he said, indicated neither 
a Scotch, nor English, nor Irish inside, 
and offering to aid in clothing the 
*‘ Thistle” in Stuart Tartan, Our Man 
of Genius suggested the reply, which 
will be found in the proper box, “ Puer 
nimium ne crede colori.” 

The second communication which 
was fished out was a perfumed half 
sheet of angular manuscript, enclosed 
in an episcopal envelope, (here the Man 
of Genius explains that all the English 
bishops enclose their notes in such en- 
velopes) in which were elegantly worded 
threnodies over the unfortunate title we 
had given to the “ Thistle,” which so 
reminded her of thorns and nettles, and 
the prickings of such odious weeds, 
that she could not sit over the ** This- 
tle” ten minutes without feelings of 

in at every sentence. She acknow- 
lodged that her nerves were not very 
good, but the very feeling that she was 
reading a “‘ Thistle” made her the sub- 
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ject of as painful experiences as if she 
were actually holding one in her hand. 
She suggested sundry soft and tender 
names in its stead, such as the ** Hea- 
ther Bell,” - the “ Mountain Daisy.” 
“ Write,” said our Man of Genius, 
to our scribe, “‘ this reply :— 


“* * What’s in a name? The rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.’ ** 


We unanimously felt that no one 
name would please every body. The 
“ Thistle” we felt to combine nation- 
ality in all its departments. It is not 
a clerical name, and therefore matters 
edifying to laics may be introduced ; 
it is not necessarily ‘ lay,” and there- 
fore a sermon, a seasonable hint, a holy 
lesson, might be woven into our articles. 
The greenness and growth of the 
“¢ Thistle” are dependent on the pros- 
perity and purity of all the institutions 
of our native soil. Its name, therefore, 
involves every other good and praise- 
worthy institution of Scotland. After 
this, a letter signed a ‘* Moderate 
Churchman,” neatly written out, was 
opened and laid before us. It intimated 
that there were worse creatures than 
voluntaries, bad as they are; and that 
we ought to give the voluntaries a 
little breathing time, after the fearful be- 
labouring they had recently met with. 
We felt this to be a very sensible sug- 
gestion, and really felt that voluntaryism 
is not the great evil, but a sprig of that 
deadening unbelief which compresses in 
its grasp the hearts of so many. Infidelit 
and vice, nominal Christianity, sabbat 
breaking, and all the vices of this most 
vicious age, deserve and demand our 
correction, We thank our correspon- 
dent publicly. Would that professing 
Christians were more voluntary and 
munificent in their contributions to 
every good cause than they are. 

The next complaint from the Pan- 
dora was, that the editor of the 
“ Thistle” did not give such intima- 
tions, even_to private circles,as would 
explain his “ Editorial Envoy ;” and 
this correspondent subjoined a list of 
the opinions of the public as to the 
real name of the editor. He said, the 
earliest report was, that the presbytery 
of London was the editor, as the word 
‘ we” indicated plurality, while the 
unity of the style, and the rag ot the 
matter, indicated one mind. 1is, he 
said, made the * Thistle” extremely 
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popular as long as the notion lasted, 
since it was understood that every paper 
was canvassed at the bar of the re- 
verend court before it obtained the 
signature of the moderator. The 
“ Thistle” was regarded by the advo- 
cates of this opinion with wonderful 
esteem, as being a sort of depository 
of sound and well-weighed material. 
By-and-by this opinion was clean 
given up, and others began to be hinted. 
One said an old and venerable Anti- 
Burgher was the editor, so grave and 
becoming was its _ considered ; 
others said it was Dr. Chalmers, others 
Dr. Brown, and others the Rev. J. Cum- 
ming, as he had once been seen pur- 
chasing a quire of paper in Mr. Bais- 
ler's shop; but it was suggested by 
many that clergymen had something 
else to do of greater importance. This, 
said our Man of Genius, is a very 
spurious reason: “ The Church of 
Seotland Magazine,” “ The Christian 
Instructor,” “ The Presbyterian Re- 
view,” “ The Scottish Christian He- 
rald,” are all edited by clergymen, and 
supported by the more distinguished 
clerical names of the Scottish church. 
I am proud to acknowledge ample 
contributions from Dr. Chalmers, the 
Rev. Mr. Lee, Rev. Messrs. Macdo- 
nald, Tweedie, Cumming, and the Rev. 
Drs. Brown and Crombie ; and if the 
editor could command a few more 
articles from the pens of these gentle- 
men, which they could easily wield for 
two hours between dinner and tea, in- 
stead of reading the Times or Morning 
Herald, he would equally benefit the 
public. We dragged out to the table 
several other complaints ; as that some 
things were too severe—some too sati- 
rical—others too religious—others too 
gay; and, bewildered by complaints 
contradictory — toe about no- 
thing—complaints about everything— 
complaints about its being a tory— 
others about its being a radical—com- 

laints about its size, and others about 
its price, bewildered and perplexed, we 
cast them all into the fire, extracting 
from the whole that tax which all such 
fastidious stuff should be doomed to 
pay, smoke. All joking apart, we 
well know that our pages have not 
beenwholly immaculate. Inthe maxim 
Nemo sine vitus nascitur, the first word 
may include the genus “ periodical,” 
as well as “homo,” The line that 
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follows it in Horace we hope is ours in 
no small degree—Optimus ille qui mi- 
nimis urgetur. Our errors we would 
retract, our excellences we would still 
continue. Whatever has been written 
by a pen dipped by mistake in gall, to 
that we would apply the anti-acid of 
unfeigned Christian love. In the mean- 
time, let our readers, forgetting all that 
has offended them, consider what good 
has been, and may be yet done by our 
lucubrations and labours. The ques- 
tion started at the outset will, in this 
way, receive its rightanswer. We have 
lifted up our voice in defence of the 
church of our fathers, now assailed in 
the pages of Magazines, on the plat- 
forms of public meetings, and, most 
painfully, from pulpits, out of which 
other and more profitable announce- 
ments ought to proceed. Seceders, In- 
dependents, Baptists, Papists, and So- 
cinians, and Infidels, the men of any 
creed, and the men of no creed, have 
banded together, and “ raze, raze her 
quite,” has been their united cry. These 
sects have represented the ministers of 
our beloved church as bigots, our altars 
as profane, and the church of our 
fathers as a blight on our land. The 
Voluntary Association met in Mr, A. 
Fletcher’s chapel, and poured out more 
abuse on the established churches of 
Britain than the audience could well 
digest. Is it too severe to call upon 
Mr. Fletcher to cease lending his chapel 
to such political and infidel agitation ? 
or uncailed for, to say a word in de- 
fence of our calumniated Zion? We 
have rebutted false and ungenerous as- 
persions on this subject, and we will 
do the same again. We have shewn 
the deficiency of church accommoda- 
tion in the country, and pressed on the 
wealthy and the Christian the claims of 
spiritual destitution. We have advo- 
cated and urged unanimity and exertion 
among the ministers and members of 
the Scottish church in London, and we 
now learn—we hope the first fruits of 
our toils—that the ‘* London Scottish 
Church Accommodation Fund” has al- 
ready the prospect, as it now has nearly 
the means, of building an additional 
Scottish church in London. We have 
presented much general interesting and 
profitable matter, calculated to please 
and to do good. Is it nothing to have 
refreshed the minds of our readers with 
tidings and traits of the mountain land, 
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more delightful than fresh air amidst 
the smoke of London? Is it nothing 
to have a month’s panorama of moun- 
tain and of flood set before us? We 
bid our readers turn to the long catalogue 
of births presented in every number, 
and there with joy behold how many 
subjects are presented to the King, 
either to reinforce his armies, or to 
man his navies, or to throw a brighter 
halo of scientific and poetic renown 
around the land of their birth, thereby 
maintaining its olden character and 
place of eminence among the nations 
of Christendom. After our friends have 
contemplated the monthly register of 
births, we would recommend them to 
turn to the catalogue of marriages ; 
think of the numbers there recorded to 
be made happy—think of honey-moons 
and hymenial joys, and all the ecstasies 
that must have been reciprocated by 
the happy couples. The mere contem- 
plation of these two epitomes must be 
refreshing to our readers, They will 
shew that Scotland does not yet want 
a son to defend her immunities, nor a 
priest to bless the union of “ her lads 
and lassies.” “ Happy homes, and al- 
tars free” are not yet strange to Scot- 
land. Should the *‘ feast of reason and 
the flow of soul” be too exuberant, we 
have to look onward, and read the me- 
mentos of the departed, which tell at 
once of the shortness of earth’s best 
joys, and the necessity for preparation 
to enter that rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. Additional to these, 
are there not in our pages flowers of 
poetry, that shed a sweet perfume over 
our labours? and pleasing tales, which 
the man of business may take up at 
the close of the labours of the day, 
and read to his wife and family—the 
“dulce” and the * utile’? The plea- 
sure and the profit are blended in the 
petals of our ‘* Thistle.” In short, we 
think a vote of thanks due to Mr, 
Baisler for risking, and for still push- 
ing forward, the “ Thistle.” Here 
our Man of Genius seconded the motion 
of the editor, and the whole company 
passed, with acclamation, a vote of 
thanks; but knowing the feelings of the 
publisher, and his sensitive objection 
to anything of the kind, it was deemed 
expedient to send our sheet of manu- 
script off to the printer as speedily as 
possiblé, that no alterations might be 
practicable in this respect, 
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After we had enumerated what we 
conceived to be the excellences of our 
work, it was unanimously determined 
to open the box which contained the 
various approvals of the public, and 
their recapitulation of the parts that 
pleased. Our Man of Genius immedi- 
ately dipped his discriminating digitals 
into the “ vasty deep” and drew out 
a letter, fairly written, and addressed to 
the Editor :— 


** Maister YeEp1IToR,—Ye'll no think 
I’m gaun to flatter ye, but I reckon 
you a burnin licht i’ Lunnan. I 
kent na whaur to get a kirk o’ my ain 
countree, till I gat ma thum o’ the 
‘Thistle,’ the nid noddin look o’ what 
I kent across Oxford-street, and bought 
for sixpence. I nu ken aucht kirks i’ 
this muckle toon, in ane o ’whilk 
through you I mean to sattlk—Excuse 
a puir bodie’s mite.” 


This was welcome, because natural ; 
and after it a second was produced, evi- 
dently the production of a keen church- 
man. It had these words, inter alia— 
*¢ Many thanks for leading me from the 
society of these voluntary folks. I 
learned from your excellent ‘ Thistle’ 
the number and names of the Scottish 
churches in London, and, in conse- 
quence, have been enabled to leave 
ministrations by no means natural or 
agreeable to me, and return to the 
church of my fathers.” We were ex- 
ceedingly pleased with this testimony, 
as this very object we had specially in 
view. The seceder ministers of Scot- 
land, the descendants in name and 
ecclesiastical lineage, have become, too 
many of them, mere politicians, more 
employed about voluntary meetings, 
anti-tithe petitions, and such like mat- 
ters, than they should be. We know 
that there are not a few delightful ex- 
ceptions. We weep over their depar- 
ture from early testimony ; God forbid 
we should rejoice. We pray,and most 
fervently, that they may be restored to 
their forgotten and forsaken first love ; 
but until they have expressed their re- 

entarice, and return, such of them at 
feast as have wandered away, we can- 
not either recommend them hearers, or 
preserve that refreshing intercourse with 
them which we were wont to reciprocate. 
The storm is hushed considerably. 
Their hearers have become sickened 
with the subject, and the ministers van- 
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quished with spiritual and scriptural 
‘weapons. There were many more 
eulogies, in many more communica~ 
tions, as to the talent, genius, spirit, &e. 
of our work ; but that modest decorum 
which we have always sought to pre- 
serve in speaking of ourselves, prevents 
us from transcribing these to our pages. 
There is one before us we cannot but 
allude to. It is a high commendation 
of the moderate and Christian course 
we have pursued in regard to politics : 
“¢ You hate, alike, radical disaffection 
and ultra-tory partialities. I would 
allow you this ‘ even tenour of your 
way,’ if you would only give an occa- 
sional hint at that emissary of dark- 
ness and firebrand, ‘ the big beggar- 
man.’ There is, indeed, protestant 
as well as papal wickedness in high 
places; but really the latter fearfully 
reponderates ; and, alas, its nutriment 
is administered by protestant hands.” 
Now, we have to say, in reply, that we 
do not wish to identify ourselves with 
an litical party. We purposel 
avoid’ polities, as calculated a aren 4 
rather than to advance our objects. We 
are protestants and churchmen in cha- 
racter, of which we never can and 
never will denude ourselves. As to 
O’Connell, to whom our correspondent 
alludes, his wallets and his wits, alike 
empty of original or indigenous matter, 
have had such buffetings by the daily 
papers and in the Parliament, that it is 
time to let the oer creature rest ; 
all good men must detest his conduct, 
deplore his character, and deprecate 
the success of his schemes. 

We are more anxious, we confess, 
than will be welcome to many of our 
readers, to lead men away from the 
politics of this world to the concerns of 
a greater, a future, and more important. 
We would lighten, if possible, the bur- 
den we must bear on earth, but it must 
be by the exhibition of a light and 
hope beyond the grave. We wish the 
“ Thistle” to be a cup of refreshment 
to our tradesmen and our merchants, 
and our laborious young countrymen 
at the close of the arduous toils of the 
day, and at the same time to set before 
them useful lessons, and revive hallowed 
but forgotten associations. To offend 
none, to please many, and profit all, is 
our effort. To commend to our country- 
men attachment to each other, as the 
only true basis of religious principle, — 
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to gather them into the fold of their 
fathers, and to foster their attachments 
to the altar, the Bible, and the church, 
which have been sprinkled by the blood 
of many a martyr, are consummations 
we earnestly desire. We may some- 
times err in our manner, and fail in 
our matter, but in aim and. object we 
are the same. As it is said of the 
bird of fable, our nest may be upon 
the earth, but our flight is ever more 
toward the heavens. We do mean to 
have less, henceforth, on that verata 
questio, the voluntary controversy. Our 
principles are formed, our ground is 
taken, our churchmanship patent to all ; 
but this does not compel us continu- 
ally to dabble in this hot water: be- 
sides, the besetting sin of our country- 
men in London is not over-attachment 
to either the voluntary or the established 
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system. Certainly, if we could fill all 
the voluntary chapels of London with 
the innumerable young Scotch vaga- 
bonds that never darken a church door 
in London, we should rejoice. Un- 
godliness, Sabbath desecration, carnal 
pursuits and pleasures, are the master 
sins of the present generation. We 
suspect we have stood so long on the 
STEEPLE, that our readers must asso- 
ciate with us the ringing of bells and 
the cawing of ravens. We must there- 
fore come down a little. We look for 
encouragement, and pledge the appli- 
ances of talent. We desire to be ani+ 
mated by the unfeigned love of the 
brethren, and to be guided by that 
wisdom which is from above, which is 
pure and peaceable, full of good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hy- 
pocrisy. 


NO. I. 


ST. COLUMBA. 


Were we asked by Roman catholics 
their usual favourite query, ‘“ Where 
was your protestant church before the 
days of Luther?” we would go no 
further than Iona for our reply. We 
would turn to the map, and, pointing to 
that almost imperceptible speck, would 
say, “Behold it there! In that se- 
cluded spot, surrounded by a stormy 
ocean, it lived and flourished with the 
venerable Columba and his saintly 
Culdees, while the proud claims of 
your Roman bishops were still in 
infancy, and many of their strange 
doctrines as yet unknown.” 

The illustrious subject of our brief 
narrative was born at Garten, in the 
county of Tyrconnel, in Ireland, a.p. 
521. Of noble birth, and related to 
the royal families of Scotland and 
Ireland, he also possessed considerable 
wealth; so that every circumstance 
seemed to forbid his self-denying, 
apostolic career. Endowed also with 
the highest talent, as well as natural 
advantages, and fitted for acquiring an 
ascendency over mankind, the zeal 
with which he consecrated all to God 
was the more conspicuous. At an 
early perind of his life that lot was 
chosen from which he never afterwards 
swerved, He abandoned all his pos- 


sessions to his relatives; he was con- 
tented to receive, as a boon, the hum- 
ble subsistence they allowed him in 
return; and, bidding adieu to every 
ambitious wish, he withdrew to the 
seclusion of the schools, that he might 

repare himself for the sacred office. 

uring this period, three wishes were 
the frequent subject of his prayers: 
they were, that he might obtain purity 
of soul and body, the light of Heaven 
to direct his steps, and an exemption 
from the cares of the world. His pro- 
ficiency in every department of learning 
secured the applause of his teachers ; 
but they were still more highly de- 
lighted with the gentleness of his man- 
ners, and purity of his life. Even 
though but a youth, they called him 
Saint Columba ; but this title, instead 
of inspiring him with arrogance, only 
redoubled his efforts to become worthy 
of the name. Having finished his 
period of probation, he was made a 
priest, ap. 546. And now com- 
menced his life of publicactivity, He 
opened schools of learning, that after- 
wards produced distinguished scholars ; 
and founded the religious association 
of Dair-magh, or the field .of oaks, 
which beeame the parent of many 
others. It was here also that he esta- 
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blished that admirable system of dis¢ 
cipline which he afterwards transferred 
to Iona. Having continued in this 
sphere of active exertion for the space 
of nineteen years, as a training for the 
illustrious labours to which he was 
predestined, he was called, in the 
course of Providence, to that great 
work by which he is more particularly 
identified with the history of our native 
country. 

Some writers have been at a loss to 
account for his expatriation ; and it has 
been said, that he was either expelled 
from his native country, or that he left 
it in disgust. But these legends are 
inconsistent, not only with the whole 
tenour of his character, but with the 
affection which he evinced ever after 
for Ireland, and the influence which he 
possessed in her national and ecclesi- 
astical proceedings. From his zeal,— 
which, like that of St. Paul, was eager 
to preach in countries where Christ had 
not yet been named,—it is more pro- 
bable that he contemplated the dark- 
ness of the neighbouring Picts, and, 
moved with divine sympathy, was 
eager to go forth to their relief. Toa 
mind like his, the duty might appear 
the more urgent, not only as the post 
of danger in Christian warfare, but also 
from the conviction that his presence 
could now be spared in Ireland, as its 
teachers were so abundant. At the 
age of forty-four, therefore, in the full 
strength of manbood, and maturity of 
intellect, he departed upon his perilous 
expedition. He arrived in Scotland, 
we are informed by the venerable 
Bede, in the year 565; though some 
writers have made the event later by 
two years. He was accompanied by 
twelve men of apostolic zeal, eager to 
be the companions of his toils and dan- 
gers, as well as sharers in his success, 

The northern Picts were selected by 
Columba as the first objects of his holy 
enterprise. Though the gospel had 
already penetrated into the kingdom of 
the Scots, yet their neighbours, the 
Picts, were still the victims of that 
hideous idolatry which formerly had 
overspread the whole island. The 

tion, therefore, which he received 
at his commencement was such as 
might have disheartened a less zealous 
missionary. The king shut against 
him the gates of his palace ; the Druids 
invoked upon his head the vengeance 
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of their gods, and the hatred of their 
followers; the bards held him up to 
ridicule in their songs; and the fero- 
cious multitude pre to persecute. 
While he laboured, his life was fre- 
quently endangered ; and, on one ocea- 
sion, a faithful follower received in his 
own bosom the spear which he warded 
from his master. But, like the apostles, 
in whose steps it was his glory to tread, 
he stood fearless, yet uncomplaining. 
Prayer, and gentleness, and endurance, 
obtained their usual victory; and the 
astonished savages were overcome. 
The king became his convert and his 
friend ; the dreaded authority of the 
Druids was broken; the satires of the 
bards were changed into eulogium; 
and those rude hearts were instructed 
by his eloquence which had previously 
been subdued by his gentleness. “ By 
his word, and by his example,” says 
the venerable Bede, ‘ he brought them 
under the influence of the gospel of 
Christ.” In that short sentence, what 
an epitome is contained of the duty of 
a Christian missionary ! 

As a missionary, indeed, the charac- 
ter of Columbais well worthy of contem- 
plation. That enterprise, which he so 
calmly purposed, and so nobly accom- 

lished, would, to human calculation, 

ave appeared a chimera. But not- 
withstanding that firm dependence 
upon divine aid which prompted him 
thus fearlessly to throw himself among 
such a people, and for such an accom- 

lishment, we are not to deem that his 

ith was unaccompanied by prudence, 
or regardless of the use of means. 
Instead of this, the cireumspection as 
well as the fervour of an apostle were 
combined in him; and his previous 
habits and training had adapted him 
for the work. While he prayed, and 
trusted, in the assurance that all de- 
pended on God, he laboured as if 
everything had been committed to his 
own agency. He had so mortified his 
appetites, that the hardest fare or the 
smallest morsel was sufficient for his 
sustenance, beyond which he sought no 
further; and this he was contented to 
ey by the labour of his own 

nds, hen exhausted, wherever 
there was a spot of ground, there he 
could find a bed, and enjoy refreshing 
repose ; and even at the age of seventy- 
seven, when he was about to depart 
from the world, we find that his couch 
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was the earth, and his pillow a stone. 
In the spirit of his divine Master, he 
could sympathize not only with spiri- 
tual but corporeal malady, and hasten 
to relieve it; and as he possessed such 
a knowledge of medicine as, among so 
rude a people, was esteemed nothing 
less than miraculous, he was con- 
tinually ready to assuage the sufferings 
of the diseased. We may conceive 
what an impressive sermon this bene- 
volence must have been to them, more 
especially when they contrasted it with 
their own previous unkindness. In 
addition to all these, he possessed 
qualifications to which a rude people 
are never insensible. In his person 
he was tall, well-formed, and graceful ; 
and his countenance, instead of wearing 
the repulsive severity of an ascetic, 
was ruddy, beautiful, and engaging, so 
that none could behold it unmoved. 
That voice, too, in which he uttered 
the words of persuasive eloquence, was 
of such commanding power, that we 
are told it could be heard at the dis- 
tance of a mile, while chaunting the 
Ims. Thus singularly endowed 
with heavenly grace, with self-denying 
habits, a commanding intellect, know- 
ledge, and corporeal excellences, we 
recognise, as it were, the finger of 
Heaven, selecting him from the crowd, 
and fitting him for the glorious achieve- 
ment. Andwe can well imagine what 
Boethius tells us, that multitudes as- 
sembled to hear him, from every quar- 
ter, thinking themselves privileged if 
they were but permitted to look upon 
such a picture of human excellence. 
While he was thus establishing his 
hold upon the people, it was necessary 
that his system should obtain a settled 
locality, to give strength and perma- 
nence to his labours. At his arrival, 
he had established himself in the little 
island of Hy, or Hii, afterwards Latinized 
into Iona; but this he only occupied on 
sufferance, and by the precarious tenure 
of an unwelcome missionary. But 
Brude, the Pictish king, after his con- 
version, conferred it as a gift upon 
Columba and his successors. Here, 
therefore he founded the cells for his 
companions, and built his church, 
which, perhaps, was only a humble habi- 
tation of wattles, plastered with clay, 
like most of the Bictish buildings of 
that period. But from such a lowly 
commencement, the gospel can germi- 
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nate, till the whole heaven’ is over- 
spread with its branches. That bleak 
and barren isle was, from thenceforth, 
to be the spiritual Athens of Europe, 
under its approaching darkness ;—that 
fragile edifice was to be the fruitful and 
rejoicing mother of churches, and insti- 
tutions, by which multitudes and gene- 
rations were to be enlightened. Three 
hundred are said to have been founded 
by his efforts alone; and though him- 
self no higher than a simple a 
yet he was to be revered and obeyed, 
as the metropolitan of the Christian 
church, not only in Scotland, but over 
a great portion of Ireland; while he 
also established an order of successors, 
endowed with his authority, and ani- 
mated by his zeal, to be the lights and 
guides of successive generations. 

The humble missionary thus became 
the head of a great order, and the 
beloved of a whole nation; and it is 
delightful to consider his demeanour 
after such a signal success. A less 
holy spirit would have been arrogant 
in such a victory, or would have sunk 
into repose, as if the duty were ended. 
But in Columba we perceive no com- 
promisement of humility, no inter- 
mission of labour. Instead of this, he 
appears still devout and lowly, still as 
sedulous in his toils—after princes and 
nobles were wont to throng to his be- 
loved Iona, and when his hand had 
placed the crown upon Aidan, the king 
of Scotland—as when he landed, a help- 
less stranger, upon their shores, and 
welcomed their persecution. Thestrict 
discipline which he established among 
his followers, he was himself the first to 
observe, in all its rigidness. The hum- 
ble task of fishing, or grinding at the 
mill, he shared in turn with the mean- 
est of the order. His studies were 
continued with a laborious application 
seldom witnessed at such a period of 
life, or in these our days of intellectual 
rail-roads ; so that, even upon the night 
which he knew would be his last on 
earth, he was employed in transcribing 
a portion of the psalter. Frequently 
he was known to fast for three days 
and three nights in succession; and as 
this was done privately, and not from 
ostentation, we may conceive that he 
had weighty reasons for a duty so de- 
spised in the present day. Every 
moment, too, in which he was not thus 
employed, or occupied in the duties of 
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his island, he was to be found on the 
mainland, travelling on foot, or in a 
light car ; or upon the stormy seas, in a 
frail skiff of wicker-work, covered with 
skins, upon the emergencies of his 
extensive jurisdiction. When he de- 
free upon these perilous errands of 
is Master, he invoked the blessing of 
God upon his journey; and, as he 
travelled, he depended upon His pro- 
tection by the way. “When do you 
a to sail, Columba ?” said the 
ruid Broichan to the holy man. 
“On the third day hence,” he replied, 
‘if it be the will of God, and that I am 
then alive.” You cannot,” says 
Broichan, “for I will raise contrary 
winds, and spread over you mists and 
darkness.” All things,” replied 
Columba,” are under the control of 
the omnipotent God ; and every motion 
of mine is undertaken in his name, and 
entirely guided by his direction.” 
During these pilgrimages, if he met 
a child on the way, he would pause to 
question it as to its parentage; and 
having uttered such admonitions as 
were adapted to its tender age, he would 
pronounce a blessing upon its head. 
If he met a wayfaring man, he seized 
the opportunity of conversation ; and, 
out of the abundance of his heart, he 
introduced those divine subjects that 
always struggled at his lips for utter- 
ance. When he found it necessary to 
turn aside for the night, and tarry at 
the hut of the peasant, he would enter 
into all the cares and wants of his host, 
inquiring into the amount of his sub- 
stance, and invoking the blessing of 
increase upon it. But children were 
the chief objects of his love; and it 
was among them especially that his 
guileless heart delighted. When visit- 
ing at a house, and having only the 
youths of a family presented to him, 
‘** Bring me the children!” he would 
earnestly exclaim — ‘‘ Bring me the 
youngest also!”” On account of this, 
wherever he appeared, the little ones 
recognised the countenance of a friend, 
and ran to be pressed to his affectionate 
bosom, And yet the same lamb-like 
gentleness was united to a lion’s intre- 
pidity. He who was so modest that, 
according to the account of the bio- 
grapher, he could not look steadfastly 
on the face of a woman without a blush, 
could confront the boldest and highest, 
when duty required it. One instance, 
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out of several,- may suffice. When 
Aodh, the king of Ireland, who had 
been guilty of many crimes, asked him 
if he thought he would be saved ; 
*¢ You have small chance for that,” re- 
plied the good man, boldly, “ unless 
you exchange the guilt of your past 
life for a » ond and sincere repent- 
ance, and the exercise of good works 
for the future.” 

When the influence of Columba was 
at the highest, so that kings and nations 
did homage to his sanctity, we find that 
he never used his ascendency but: for 
the most benevolent purposes. Honours 
he despised, and wealth he refused, 
unless it were to found a school, ora 
church. All that he possessed, or could 
acquire, was devoted to the cause of 
God, and the welfare ofman. On this 
account, their gifts were expended as 
speedily as they werereceived. Often, 
indeed, the food which was necessary 
for his own immediate wants he be- 
stowed upon the traveller or the poor. 
His influence with the powerful was 
only valued by how much it fitted him 
for the work of the God of peace and 
love. He frequently mediated between 
the contending kings of Scotland, and 
those also of his native Ireland, and 
thus prevented destructive wars. On 
one occasion the bards had become 
so obnoxious, by the licence of their 
poetry , that it was seriously proposed to 
extirpate them by a royal decree ;_ but 
Columba, himself no mean poet, 
though his muse was of a different 
spirit, interceded, and obtained their 
forgiveness. He thus by kindness con- 
verted these, his enemies, into friends ; 
and Dallan, their chief, composed a 
fervent eulogy in his praise. hen it 
was recited, the good man was so 
highly delighted with so congenial an 
art, and commendations so well merited, 
that one of the monks, alarmed for the 
humility of his abbot, ventured to stop 
the minstrel, and warn Columba against 
vain-glory. He gently and affection- 
ately received the rebuke, and would 
hear the poet no longer. 

One trait of character, which his 
biographers have delineated, should 
especially endear him to.the hearts of 
the nineteenth century; it was his 
abhorrence of slavery, and his labour 
to destroy it. Here was a reach of 
philanthropy that raises. him high 
above his contemporaries, and the age 








in which he lived. Slavery was so uni- 
versal, ‘that none questioned its pro- 
priety; and even churchmen, and 
sacred institutions, held slaves as a 
part of regular me without sus- 
pecting that they did wrong. But 
Columba perceived that the practice 
was incompatible with the benevolent 
spirit of the gospel, and therefore he 
laboured, as far as his means enabled 
him, for its entire abrogation. In this 
spirit, he frequently ransomed these 
unhappy creatures at his own cost, 
when his entreaties were unavailing ; 
and on one occasion, we are told, that 
he refused a sick man medicine, unless 
he consented to liberate his female 
slave. 

In describing a character, a single 
insignificant event will often be more 
illustrative than an hundred elaborate 
chapters; even as a minute touch of 
the artist will sometimes stamp upon 
the portrait the very spirit of him 
whom he: delineates. In this light, 
how beautifully does the following 
little incident illustrate the benevolence 
of Columba’s heart, that could over- 
flow even the wide limits of our species, 
and combine tenderness for the brute 
with the utmost love for man !—One 
day he observed a crane, which having 
flown across from the Irish coast to 
Jona, was so exhausted, that it fell into 
the water, and was in danger of perish- 
ing. Perceiving its peril, he hurried 
off one of the brethren to its rescue. 
** Bring it,” he said, “‘to the nearest 
house, and feed it, and take care of it 
for three days, till it has acquired 
strength, so that it may be able to fly 
back to its own home.” The priest 
obeyed the benevolent order. Co- 
lumba, when hehad discharged the com- 
mission, said to him, “ For this act of 
mercy and hospitality, may God com- 
mand on thee his blessing, my dear 
brother!” 

The spiritual touchstone, by which 
real excellence is tested, is the bosom 
of a family, and the daily society of 
our familiars. There, the vices of a 
character escape from their restraint, 
while its virtues are. exhibited without 
effort. Tried by this standard, the 
character of Columba appears even 
more illustrious than upon the stage of 
public life. It is almost impossible to 
conceive the enthusiasm of his disciples, 
who lived with him, and best knew his 
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worth. The beautiful records they be- 
queathed to his biographer, Adamnan, 
of his piety, purity of life, and sim- 
plicity, his wisdom and lowliness, can- 
not fail to strike the coldest heart; 
and in them we read how much they 
loved him, and how worthy he was of 
their love. In his society they seemed 
to enjoy the presence of an angel, and, 
in his excellence, to breathe an at- 
mosphere of heaven. When he sent 
them from the island upon a mission, 
it seemed as if a portion of his own 
being had been borne away from him ; 
and they were followed, as well as dis- 
missed, with warm affectionate prayer. 
If at any time the winds raged, and the 
sea was boisterous, while he thought 
that they might be upon the billows, 
he mourned their danger, and watched 
every change of the blast, while he sent 
up petitions to heaven for their safety ; 
and when they returned, he would 
start from the table, or from sleep, and 
hasten to the church, that he might give 
thanks to God for their preservation. 
They well knew the heavenly fervour 
of his public devotions ; but, with a 
pardonable curiosity, they were eager 
to know the character of his secret de- 
votions also. They watched; and 
such was his communing with God, 
that they verily believed they heard a 
heavenly voice in reply. Kindled into 
enthusiasm, by a piety to which their 
own hearts were so kindred, these sim- 
ple children of an unphilosophical age 
averred what they sincerely credited, 
when they said, that a light shone round 
him, and that they saw angels hovering 
above his head. 

When monks and monasteries are 
mentioned in our hearing, we are apt 
to think of religious superstition and 
corruption, of ignorance, luxury, and 
sloth, as concomitant ideas. But 
grievously we would err, if we con- 
founded with these the apostolic Cul- 
dees, of whom Columba was the father. 
Their doctrines were pure, and their 
ritual simple, and derived from the 
eastern church; and they neither 
adopted the superstitions of Rome, 
nor acknowledged its authority.’ Even 
the venerable Bede, when most 
at this their independence, pays them 
unintentionally the highest compliment, 
when he says, that “they preached 
only such works of charity and piety 
as they could learn from the” pro- 
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phetical, evangelical, and apostolic 
writings.” In truth, they were holy 
and intrepid witnesses against the cor- 
ruptions of the Romish church, even 
till the end of the twelfth century, 
when they were superseded by monks 
of a far different character. Neither 
did they devour the bread of idleness, 
like their successors, in the ages of 
darkness, Instead of this, they ate in 
the sweat of their brows, and with what 
remained they cheerfully fed the poor. 
Even thus far, only, they were the 
benefactors, and not the burdens, of 
society. But in addition to this, they 
were the agriculturists and gardeners 
of the country, by whom the resources 
of life were multiplied ; the teachers of 
youth ; the physicians; the laborious 
preservers of learning, which otherwise 
would have perished; and the in- 
ventors, or improvers, of useful arts. 
They found Scotland a barren hunting 
ground, or uncultivated pasturage, and 
they clothed it with fruits and grain ; 
and with painful toil they transcribed 
those thousands of useful works, that 
not only prevented the people from 
falling back into utter darkness, but 
which, in a happier age, aroused the 
mind to inquiry, and burst the fetters 
of Rome. Columba, a student to the 
end of his long life, not only formed 
able teachers, but created materials 
with which to educate. After the land 
had been civilized and instructed, these 
Culdees were far from coveting the 
safety of their cells, and thinking that 
their work was done. When their 
founder ascended to heaven, his mantle 
seemed to have dropped upon his suc- 
cessors. Like him, they were vehe- 
mently inspired to preach Christ where 
he was still unknown; and in their frail 
boats they explored every sea, in quest 
of savage lands, like navigators in quest 
of golden shores. Even in the different 
countries of Europe, too, their numbers 
were so great, that all saints, whose 
origin could not be traced, were sup- 
—_ to have come from Scotland or 
reland. 

As the life of a Culdee was not one of 
ease or pleasure, so neither was ad- 
mission into the order to be obtained 
with facility. A term of probation and 
study was required, that would astound 
our modern schools of divinity. Co- 
lumba appears to have been deeply 
a si with the awful responsibility 
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of the sacred office, and therefore he 
would “lay hands suddenly upon no 
man.” The candidate was examined, 
in the first place, not as to his own 
character, but that of his parents, and 
especially whether he had a religious 
mother ; for the maternal instruction is 
the surest basis of the religious character 
of the son. His earliest habits, his 
talents, views, and morals, were then 
carefully investigated. If approved of, 
a-long course of study and trial fol- 
lowed, during which he was inured to 
corporeal as well as intellectual labour. 
Even eighteen years are mentioned, on 
one occasion; and this was probably 
no unfrequent term. At one time, a 
student, in the middle stage of life; 
being examined and still found incom- 
petent, was required to study for seven 
years longer. One of the very few oc- 
casions on which Columba gave way to 
anger, was on finding that a person of 
high descent, but otherwise of guilty 
character, had professed amendment of 
life, and been hastily admitted into the 
ministry. Speaking of the priest who 
had ordained him, he indignantly ex- 
claimed, “ Perish the hand which 
Finchan laid upon that accursed head, 
and let it be dead and buried while 
himself is alive!” 

Such was the life and character of 
this distinguished Apostle of the North. 
At length, in a good old age, and every- 
where beholding the blessed fruits of 
his labours, he was removed, without 
pain or sickness, to that glorious fellow- 
ship above, where welcome awaits the 
“good and faithful servant.” Even 
the manner of his death corresponded 
with his life: it was before the altar, 
and in the midst of prayer. When he 
felt that his last hour was come, he 
rose, and hurried to the church, that 
his spirit might depart from the house 
of God. This closing event was in the 
year 579, in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age. 

In this brief abstract, all allusion to 
the miraculous incidents of his life has 
been purposely omitted. To a gene- 
ration so hard of belief, it would perhaps 
have led to a discussion beyond our 
limits, and foreign to our purpose. 


Much must be allowed, in these ac- 
counts of his miracles, to the age in 
which he lived; much to the enthu- 
siastic temperament of himself and 
those by whom he was surrounded ; 
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and still more to theexaggerations and 
additions of later aud darker periods. 
The difficulty, at this remoteness of 
time, would be to separate the mis- 
taken and the false from the true; and 
having ascertained the latter, if that 
were now possible, to demonstrate that 
such supernatural interpositions were 
perfectly compatible with the age, and 
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the emergency. Enough, it is hoped, 
has been given, to indicate the general 
lineaments of his character, and excite 
the sympathy of those who read. May 
the Divine Spirit animate their souls 
with a portion of that sacred fire which 
glowed in the bosom of the holy 
Columba! 
VALERIUS. 





THE 


PROSELYTE, 


CHAPTER II. 


Waite the impressions that had thus 
been made by the unwonted presence 
of ason of Abraham were at once so 
violent and so brief among these vola- 
tile Athenians, there was one of their 
number an exception to the rest, upon 
whom it was destined to exercise a 
mightier influence. This was Mem- 
non, the gay and interesting youth who 
has been already mentioned. 

The careless eye that glanced upon 
him at the banquet could only have 
recognised a gallant young son of the 
morning, all devotedness to the enjoy- 
ments of the present hour, and all in- 
difference to whatever might lie beyond 
it. But, though his spirit seemed as 
buoyant as the feather that dances upon 
the lightest breeze, yet it was a spirit 
framed of noble elements. The laugh- 
ing eye, that glanced so quickly from 
object to object, as if it never com- 
muned with aught but materialism, 
could yet at times be fixed upon the 
distant futurity, or raised to the heavens 
above, as if it sought for something 
nobler than the wide earth contained, 
and was prepared to welcome it; and 
the attractive features, whose silent elo- 
quence was so expressive when they 
either calmed into thought or kindled 
into gladness, would sometimes indi- 
cate deeper thoughts than those which 
his cotemporaries entertained. But 
what, in such an age, and in such a 
city, could it avail him to be so singled 
from the many, and so endowed / 
While he felt the vehement conflict 
within—the immortal principle, strug- 
gling to vindicate itself against the 
surrounding earthliness, and rise above 
it—there was no light to direct its ef- 
forts, nor object upon which to lay a 
yermanent hold. That fire, originally 
‘indled from heaven, seemed only des- 


tined to consume the bosom which it 
failed to refine into the spiritual. And 
when, in his blindness, he tried to find 
its legitimate object and occupation, 
nothing nobler was its result than the 
mere heroical or poetical inspiration, 
too often, alas! impelling its possessor 
to mightier and more splendid acts of 
atrocity than could be compassed by 
less gifted characters. He felt, in all 
their force, the throes of these lofty 
emotions; and, for the time, they ex- 
alted him above his fellows, from the 
consciousness of innate superiority 
which they imparted: but these light- 
ning coruscations were as short-lived 
as they were delightful. Mournfully 
and rapidly they would vanish away, 
consigning him to the pursuit of a more 
reckless extravagance, or the inflictions 
of a deeper despondency. 

A character such as this could not 
fail to be impressed by the appearance 
and manners of the mysterious stranger, 
He had carefully marked his counte- 
nauce, and endeavoured, with a curious 
eye, to trace those ennobling thoughts 
and deepemotions with which it seemed 
to be so conversant. The song, too, 
which he had sung—the overpowering 
burst of sadness that formed its im- 
pressive burden, and the terrible ma- 
lediction with which it closed—en- 
hanced the interest, while it effectually 
deepened the mystery. He saw, too, 
in the explanation of Critobulus, no- 
thing but the arrogance of a pedant, 
undervaluing what he was evidently 
unable to comprehend. Memnon care- 
fully tee 3 the whole subject, and 
was lost in bewildering conjecture, 
Trains of thought, or rather of visionary 
images, passed through his mind, while. 
each had the wanderer for its creative 
principle. In musings such as these 
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he sauntered carelessly along the streets, 
unconscious of his way or the objects 
around him. He had thus passed 
through one of the gates of the city, 
and left the suburbs and olive-gardens 
behind him. 

His course was westward, in the 
direction of Sunium, and the hour of 
twilight was drawing on. The orb of 
the sun had just sunk beneath the 
waters of the Mirtoan sea, whose mighty 
and moveless expanse was like a sea of 
molten gold; while the skies above 
were gathered into magnificent masses 
whose edges glowed with yellow and 
purple flame: and, from the midst of 
this glory, a little, trembling star 
emerged, like some stray child of 
heaven, that slowly mounted upward, 
and brightened as it moved, while it 
sought the deep blue paths that led to 
its ownhome. The city lay far behind 
him. The upper part, called the Acro- 
polis, with its bulwarks, its marble 
temple, and stately buildings, seemed 
to hang between earth and heaven, 
while they caught the last rays of sun- 
set, and reflected them, in long, bright 
columns, upon the streets beneath. 
The din of occupation that had rocked 
the mighty emporium of Greece to its 
centre had now melted into the calm- 
ness of its surrounding scenery ; and 
nothing was left in the places of its 
loud echoes but the song of the bird, 
which sounded amidst the stillness like 
a devotional hymn. Groupes, or so- 
litary individuals, might be seen in 
various directions, either resting or 
lounging slowly along, as they gazed 
alternately with delight upon the olive- 
gardens around them, or the city in 
the distance; while the sound of an 
occasional flute, in solemn measures, 
and breathing, at intervals, some por- 
tion of the temple melodies, gave a 
character of sacredness to the scene. 

Memnon had gradually awoke to 
the charms of an evening such as 
this, where earth, and sea, and sky, 
were blended into a heaven of loveli- 
ness and grandeur ; and, with the pride 
of an Athenian, he could not help once 
or twice exclaiming aloud, ‘‘ Glorious 
Attica!” It was that overflowing ex- 
ultation of the soul that utters itself to 
the trees, the waters, or the winds, and 
cares not though it have no other 
auditor, 

At length he turned his eyes to look 
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more minutely at the neighbouring ob- 
jects around him ; and, while thus em- 
ployed, he was surprised and delighted 
to perceive the stranger at a short dis- 
tance. There was no mistaking the 
commanding form and warrior-like de- 
meanour, as well as the long black 
locks that waved around his shoulders. 
He leant, as motionless as a statue, 
against a stone that was set up as the 
the boundary of some farm, and ap- 
peared to be buried inthought. Even 
the impressive charm of nature around 
him seemed to be powerless ; and he 
looked like a being from some other 
sphere of existence, who could feel no 
sympathy with the charms of this. His 
large, bright eye was raised and fixed ; 
but it was neither upon the picturesque 
scenery of the western clouds, nor upon 
the city, whose hues had changed from 
the tint of gold to a deep purple, and 
from thence to a sombre brown, in the 
change of the expiring sunset ; nor 
upon the glorious temples that crowned 
every distant summit, as if they would 
make this beautiful world a home that 
might tempt the sons of heaven to dwell 
in it. He looked fixedly and mourn- 
fully upon the dark north, where no- 
thing was visible but sullen clouds, in- 
termingled with a few twinkling stars. 
Was it there that his own beloved home 
was situated ? Was his heart away from 
a scene like this, to the land which his 
eyes could no longer behold ? 

Memnon felt reluctant to intrude 
upon the sacredness of his remem- 
brances or regrets ; but a resistless cu- 
riosity, mingled with sympathetic feel- 
ing, impelled him forward. He came 
nearer, with slow and cautious steps, 
and heard the sound of the Hebrew’s 
voice, who was unconscious of his ap- 
proach. In a low and plaintive, but 
exquisitely pleasing tone, he was 
chaunting a lay of wild measure, and 
in a strange tongue,—seeming as if he 
fondly apostrophized some beloved 
spot, to which the eye will incessantly 
turn, though it be no longer visible, and 
which the heart can never forget, though 
it may never more enjoy it. 

The song was ended, and slowly he 
turned round. Memnon stood at his 
side. The stranger recognised and 
courteously saluted him. The bar of 


ceremony was thus removed. The 
Athenian talked of the beauty of the 
scene, the balminess of the evening, and 
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the splendid architecture of the distant 
city,—such topics as, equally in an- 
cient and modern times, were the con- 
necting links of society, and the pre- 
ludes of conversation. His soft, pleas- 
ing accents, and look of kindness, won 
upon the loneliness of the exile. Mem- 
non no longer appeared the thoughtless 
Sybarite, who so lately had hymned 
the divinity of pleasure with the wor- 
ship of harp and song. There was a 
sympathy in his tone, and benignity in 
his aspect, before which the natural re- 
serve of the stranger was slowly pass- 
ing away; so that, when the twilight 
had given es to the rising moon, 
whose gentle radiance threw a soft, 
celestial halo over the reposing crea- 
tion, they were returning to the city 
with social step, and in the interchange 
of friendly communion. 

The whole scene was hushed into a 
silence so heavenly, that they feared at 
last even to breathe too rudely, lest the 
sound of a respiration should interrupt 
it. After a considerable silence, ‘* How 
beautiful! oh, how beautiful is that 

posit i above us!” said the enrap- 
tured Memnon, in a scarcely audible 
whisper. ‘“‘ It was no dream of the 
sages when they imagined that every 
star sent forth a sound of music. Does 
not that queen-like moon, do not these 
glorious orbs, shed an elevating and 
tranquillizing influence upon the soul, 
even like that produced by the sweetest 
magic of the strings? Yes! they live— 
they speak—they sing in their bright, 
blue paths, even though the gross ear 
of man will not listen to their melody !” 

* They do indeed send forth a voice,” 
replied the Hebrew, “ as they traverse 
the amplitude of their own heaven, and 
gladden every land with their visita- 
tions of brightness ; and there is no 
speech nor language where their voice 
is not heard. But who cares to listen 
to their song? By whom is the mighty 
theme which they unfold, comprehend- 
ed and laid to heart?” 

“ Do you mean,” said Memnon, be- 
wildered by this announcement of his 
comrade—“ do you mean, as the Chal- 
deans do, and some of our sages, that 
these orbs control the destinies of 
man, and announce the tidings of futu- 
rity to those who can spell their mystic 
revelations 2?” 

“No,” said his friend; ‘* their 
tidings are of mightier import: they 
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proclaim of a Being far more glorious 
than we, the children of the dust, His 
voice called them into existence; his 
finger moves them in their courses ; 
and while, compared with him, they 
are but as the dust of his footstool, they 
proclaim to a slumbering and heedless 
earth the glory of that Being who sum- 
moned them from non-existence, and 
gave them their duty to fulfil.” 

This proposition was new to the 
Athenian, The solemnity of tone in 
which it was announced prevented him, 
for the time, from questioning its truth, 
while its novelty and importance re- 
duced him to thoughtful silence. He 
mused upon its meaning, and, at each 

, he felt more and more bewildered ; 
and, like many in a similar situation, 
he strove to dismiss it from his thoughts, 
with the ‘purpose of considering it at 
some future season. The Hebrew, 
perceiving his silent mood, and uncer- 
tain of its cause, forbore to continue 
the subject. 

After a brief interval had thus passed, 
the Greek, whose curiosity and sym- 
pathy were equally excited about his 
comrade, at last gave way to the spon- 
taneous utterance of these feelings :—- 
‘¢ Stranger—or rather permit me to call 
you friend,” he said, with winning gen- 
tleness of look and manner—“ I 
ceive that you are nomeeey 
look, your words, your w role Hone 
proclaims it. Be not offended with a 
boldness which arises from no idle cu- 
riosity. Perhaps an Athenian, not the 
meanest, or the least influential in the 
republic, may be able to alleviate those 
sorrows by which you are afflicted.” 

The stranger was softened by his 
words, and affectionately grasped the 
offered hand. ‘I am indeed un- 
happy,” he replied, ‘ but it is from a 
sorrow which you cannot cure. Not 
Athens, not Greece, not the wealth or 
power of the Persian, can win me the 
possession which I seek, or redeem the 
happiness I have lost.” 

“ Permit me, at least,” replied 
Memnon, “ to participate in sorrows 
which I cannot cure. The load will 
become lighter if an affectionate heart 
is permitted to beara part of it. If I 
am unable to aid, I will at least suffer 
and weep with you.” 

“ You demand the tale of my sor- 
rows,” replied the other, with a melan- 
choly smile; “and you think that it 
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must contain something that is heart- 
stirring and wonderful. You are mis- 
taken, and therefore you will be dis- 
appointed. Mine, indeed, is a tale of 
sorrow and suffering; but it is such as 
will be unfit to interest your sympathy, 
because in its feelings you can have no 
communion. You know not, alas !— 
you know not, Gentile as you are, and 
cannot understand a story of hopes and 
fears, of joys and sorrows, that have 
not the world for their origin, and 
which, therefore, the world cannot 
know.” He abruptly paused, while 
the Athenian listened with expectation. 
The stranger saw that his curiosity 
was excited. He therefore resumed 
the subject,—speaking at times with 
difficulty, from the fervour of his emo- 
tions, that struggled with the impedi- 
ment of a language not their own, and 
strangely blending together those inci- 
dents that might be accessible to the 
understanding of a Greek, with a mix- 
ture of feelings and associations that 
belonged to a strange land and a dif- 
ferent mode of existence. 

‘* You have sought, noble Athenian,” 
he said, “to know the fates of a 
stranger in whom your excellent heart 
is interested, and whose miseries 
you fondly seek to alleviate. But 
what can my narrative or your sympa- 
thy avail? You will but hear ofa 
wanderer from a strange land, whose 
very name has never reached your ears ; 
and of feelings with which your land 
and education have never been im- 
pressed. My words will therefore 
sound strange and barbarous, and my 
emotions will seem to you nothing but 
extravagance. But yet, if you can de- 
sire such a narrative, then listen to my 
words. Even now a momentary solace 
is stealing over me while I speak. 
Jerusalem !—when I pronounce thy 
name, my heart will fly to thy dwell- 
ings, like the dove to its home. It 
will seek thy holy places, and rest upon 
thy altars. It will kindle in the pre- 
sence of the brightness of Zion. It 
will seek the face of Him who taber- 
nacles in thy sanctuary ! 

«< But how shall I commence, thou 
noble Athenian, with a tale so foreign 
to your conceptions? I find that I 


rust go back to the days of my fathers, 
and to the actions that have long since 
departed, in order that you may un- 
derstand it; and yet how, alas! will 
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you even then understand? Know, 
then, that I belong to a land which, in 
the days of old, rose high among the 
nations, Even when your fathers were 
a handful of savages, scaling the high 
sides of (ta, or pursuing the flying 
stag upon the plains of Marathon, our 
nation was aggrandized with a glory as 
bright as that of your own land, and 
with a sceptre as mighty as that of 
the Great King. Our armies were 
those before whom the nations were 
scattered like the dust of the wilder- 
ness. Our heroes were those before 
whose deeds even the fabulous exploits 
of your Theseus and Cadmus would 
be but as the feebleness of infancy. 
And our ships, that spread their wings 
upon every breeze, visited those lands 
at the end of the earth, with whose very 
name your country is still unacquaint- 
ed, and brought from thence the wealth 
that was showered into our treasuries. 
Israel, my country! it was then that 
thou wert the envy and the glory of the 
world ! 

* But whence was the might that 
gathered together all this abundance, 
and established all that power? ‘ Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
thy name be the glory.’ Listen, 
Athenian, for yet stranger things must 
be revealed. We were at first a on ved 
trodden down, and crushed, and lay 
crouching beneath the burdens of the 
house of bondage. Our afflicted fa- 
thers dwelt at first among the Egypt- 
ians ; and never did the haughty Spar- 
tan lay a more cruel bondage No the 
afflicted Helots, than did the land of 
Egypt upon the children of Abraham ; 
never did the Helots endure it more 
—- and slavishly. But mark ! 

e God who reigned above, before 
the foundations of the earth were laid, 
who but spoke, and heaven and earth, 
and all that are therein, were created,— 
who doth whatever he pleaseth, and 
beside whom there is none else, had 
selected our race for purposes more 
stupendous than tongue can utter, or 
heart imagine. He therefore evoked 
our fathers from the land of Egypt ; 
and who could hinder their departure ? 
The oppressors rose against them, and 
eppesslt their march ; but ten times 
he smote them with such terrible cala- 
mnities, that the whole land sat down 
to weep and tremble. The delivered 
multitudes, still looking back in terror, 
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were led through the Red Sea and 
through the wilderness, and onward to 
the land that had been promised for 
their inheritance ; and the presence of 
their divine Leader marched in triumph 
at their head. Their course was through 
a parched and barren wilderness, where 
there was no sustenance for even the 
solitary wanderer; but the dry rocks 
burst forth with refreshing streams ; 
the heaven rained down the food of its 
children to refresh the fainting nation ; 
all the elements of nature gathered at 
the bidding of their Creator, to wait 
upon his chosen people. And thus, 
before the glance of Him who con- 
ducted them, armies vanished away, 
and were not found ; strength and va- 
lour were crumbled like the withered 
reeds ; and, with a resistless hand, they 
were planted in the land which, through 
previous ages, He had promised to their 
fathers. 

*¢ It was in this wondrous and ho- 
noured land that my infant eyes were 
first opened to the light. But at that 
time it was not the glorious country 
which it once had been. When our 
fathers had devoted themselves to the 
service of their God, a whole world in 
arms was unable to overcome them ; 
but when they forsook his worship, 
their power became feeble ; their splen- 
dour waxed dim ; and they bowed be- 
neath the yoke of those who had been 
their bondmen. The nation had sin- 
ned, and was led away captive; and 
our people wept on the banks of the 
Euphrates, while there was none to 
pity or deliver. But, again repenting, 
they were restored by Cyrus, whom 
their God had raised up to accomplish 
their deliverance : they were restored 
to their native land, though still a 
wasted and dispirited handful. There- 
fore it was that, when my young eyes 
looked abroad, and searched for its 
former glory, they found nothing but 
its grave. The plains, that had once 
been covered by mighty cities, had be- 
come deserts, or were occupied by 
small villages ; and all proclaimed that 
the land had been thrown back to the 
feebleness of infant existence. But, 
Zion ! how shall I bewail the departure 
of thy chiefest glory? The ~~ 
of thy God is no longer beheld in thy 
temple ; his voice is no longer heard 
from between the wings of the cheru- 
bim! And the city that was once the 
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mother of multitudes, how doth she 
now sit desolate and afflicted ! 

“* Wonder not, Athenian, if thus I 
describe the former glory of my native 
land, and bewail its departure. Were 
yon proud citadel, with its towers and 
temples, that rise like a shadow before 
us,—were that city, which you boast 
of as the pride of the earth, to be 
thrown from her bigh place, and hum- 
bled beneath a cruel oppressor, how 
wouldst thou, a wanderer among a 
strange people, remember and bewail 
it! And yet, never wouldst thou be 
able to feel that affection which endears 
the heart of a son of Abraham to the 
land of his fathers. Our soil is not 
the resting-place of trophies and mo- 
numents: but every step of our feet 
is upon ground that has been hallowed 
by the footsteps of a prophet; every 
object which we behold is the memorial 
ofa miracle. There, indeed, we know 
that we are the children of our God, 
and feel that his presence is in the 
midst of us. But when we depart 
from thence, what are we? People 
look upon us, and they laugh to scorn 
the wanderer and the outcast: they 
remember the miracles of old, and cry, 
‘ Where is now his God ?’ 

“ Though a warrior and a scholar 
from my early youth, my days were 
not spent, like those of the sons of 
Greece, in military exercises or the 
study of philosophy. A higher occu- 
pation is reserved for the children of 
our people. I was daily instructed in 
that wisdom which alone can enlighten 
the immortal spirit of man, and fit it 
for its future glorious inheritance. I 
was taught to contemplate the history 
of our race, called by the Almighty 
from a strange land, and led forth 
amidst thunderings and fearful judg- 
ments ; and my thoughts were directed 
to that law which he uttered in their 
ears, when the strong earth trembled 
at the terrors of his coming. The vo- 
lume of prophecy unfolded to my eyes 
a stupendous array of events yet to be 
fulfilled, and ended in that latter day 
when our reconciled Father shall raise 
his chosen land to a glory incalculable 
by man, and make it the joy and 
brightness of the whole earth. And 
from all these I learnt to contemplate 
that Mighty One who dwelleth in light 
that is inaccessible, and in whose pre- 
sence the heaveus tremble,—to study 
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his character—all- gracious and beauti- 
ful; and yet so greatly to be feared— 
from whom my spirit came, and to 
whom it shall depart ; to live in him, 
and labour for him, while my stay upon 
earth is continued ; and prepare for 
the coming of that solemn hour when 
I shall be summoned to enter the gates 
of that new and bright existence, and 
into the presence of him to whom my 
being was devoted. Thus it was that 
I was taught to live for immortality, 
and perform those duties by which its 
penalties are to be avoided, and its re- 
wards secured. 

“ This, Athenian, was indeed the 
study of wisdom ; and it was a foun- 
tain of gladness for the thirsty soul 
which no cisterns of earth can bestow. 
And my beloved teacher, who was the 
guide of these happy hours—methinks 
even yet I behold the venerable form of 
my father leaning over me with looks 
of love, while he heard me read in that 
sacred volume which the Holy One de- 
livered to the custody of our people, 
and in which that wisdom is contained ; 
and opened up to my youthful under- 
standing its mighty and mysterious im- 
portance. Methinks I yet feel the 

ressure Of that trembling hand which 
fre Jaid upon my head when he so- 
lemnly committed me to the protection 
of Him whose ear is ever open to sup- 
plication. I stand with him in the 
temple, and listen to the song in which 
the Eternal is praised, or behold the 
sacrifice by which his anger is turned 
away. But, lo! the vision is gone. I 
am alone, and in a strange land, and 
these are but the broken shadows of 
joys that have departed. 

“ While all went onward thus so 
happily, and while the morning of my 
life was thus so bright, even the world 
too had a source of happiness to give 
me, the purest and the best that it can 
bestow. Eleazer, the brother of my 
father, whose dwelling in Jerusalem 
joined our own, had a daughter, the 
delight of his declining years, with 
whom I was brought up. The youth- 
ful Tirzah called me brother, according 
to the custom of our people, and our 
young hearts were blended together in 
truly fraternal affection, as the days of 
our childhood went onward. Hand in 
hand, as we pursued each passing frd- 
lic, or assembled at the call of instruc- 
tion or devotion, we were but one 
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heart, and har soul, and one voice. 
But when advancing years had passed, 
—when her little ilalicate form rose 
into woman’s loveliness, and her down- 
cast eye was subdued by woman’s timi- 
dity, we found that even a dearer feel- 
ing than that of brotherhood had stolen 
imperceptibly upon us. It could not 
have been otherwise. We loved ; and 
we loved not merely because we were 
sprung from the same family, had en- 
joyed the same delights, pace toge- 
ther our early days, and were now 
wedded together in disposition and 
mutual esteem ;—but we had contem- 
plated together the same sacred princi- 
fae joined, as one spirit, in the same 

allowed rites, and abased ourselves 
in the dust before our common God : 
we were two spirits travelling onward 
from earth to heaven, and aiding each 
other in the journey, and who, when 
arrived there, would love more fondly 
than even on earth, and love for ever 
more. This, indeed, is affection—the 
affection of those who are born for im- 
mortality. It needs not to be fed by 
flattery and song, and it fears not the 
power of jealousy or change. It is 
the love which heaven itself has kin- 
dled, and therefore its steady flame 
points heavenward. Then, let the rivers 
cease to flow, let the mountains melt 
into the borer let the mighty pillars of 
the world be broken, and the earth itself 
dissolve and pass away,—the sacred 
affection that leans not upon earth for 
support cannot pass away in a depar- 
ture so terrible ;—it will ascend up- 
ward to its proper home, and there re- 
join the object of its devotedness. And 
thus, Tirzah, will I love thee, and seek 
thee out, when the ties of this earthly 
existence are broken. Oh! then, thy 
spirit shall at last be mine, and we 
shall never be parted more ! 

“Thus had the early days of our 
happiness passed onward; but a cruel 
interruption was at hand. The beau- 
tiful hopes which had been planted in 
the opening spring were to be crushed 
in the flower before the fruit-time was 
at hand. Our High-priest suddenly 
died, and left no son to succeed 
in his room. Here there was at 
once presented a mark for ambition, 
and an object of fierce contention. In 
this office is contained, among us, not 
merely the direction of things, 


but also the entire government of the 
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nation ; so that those who cared not 
for its religious duties, could yet find 
charms in its political power, that made 
it a most desirable station. Another 

eculiarity of this great office is, that it 
is unalienably vested in a single family. 
The representatives of two collateral 
branches came forward, each maintain- 
ing his right of succession; and thus 
a contention was kindled among the 
people at large, whose fierceness cor- 
responded with the acknowledged im- 
portance of its cause, 

“The candidate whose claim, to 
just and holy men, appeared the most 
ew ge was contented to rest his 
hopes upon the justice of his cause, 
and relied upon the people's beholding 
and confirming it. But the other, who 
was sprung from a younger branch of 
the house of Aaron, resolved to have 
recourse to instruments more effective 
among men than the sanctions of the 
law and the suffrages of the good.’ He 
had allied himself to the accursed 
Edomite and the hated Samaritan, and 
with these he joined the flagitious of 
our own country, in a league of fearful 
iniquity, while he strengthened his 
claims at the court of our master, the 
king of Persia, by bribes to his coun- 
sellors and favourites. Thus was our 
unhappy country torn asunder, even 
in the midst of its weakness, while 
friends and families were parted, that 
had formerly been most closely united. 
My father espoused the juster, though 
weaker side. Eleazer, my uncle, allied 
himself to the enemy; and thus the 
bitter roots of dissension were planted 
in our family, over whose deadly fruits 
its children were doomed to weep. 

“ Tirzah and myself were compelled 
to tremble at this variance between the 
two brethren, though at first there ap- 

ared no change in their affection. 

ut the eye of love is prophetic ; it sees 
the shadows of advancing evils, while 
all around is bright and tranquil. We 
knew that the spark was kindled, and 
that a fire would break forth to con- 
sume their feelings of brotherhood. It 
was a piteous spectacle to behold those 
who had been caressed in the same 
bosom, and guided by the same father, 
and joined by the same heavenly hopes, 
and blended together in the same wor- 
ship, from day to day regarding each 
other more as the enemy of God and 
man. My father strove with the un- 
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gracious feeling, and subdued it... He 
sought Eleazer with the words of peace 
and reconciliation. ‘ Why,’ he said, 
* should the grave of our father be dis- 
turbed by the contentions of his chil- 
dren? Are we not the sons of the same 
parent? Do we not rejoice in the same 
sacred promises? Are we not both 
called in the same heavenly name? 
Turn, turn to me, my brother ; and 
though we walk asunder among men, 
yet, let us seek together, as in the days 
of old, the God of our fathers, and re- 
ceive from him the blessing of brethren 
that dwell in unity.’ But, alas ! Elea- 
zer would not be persuaded. He 
turned away from every affectionate 
appeal, and refused to be overcome. 

“The quarrels of the two parties 
had -now become so fierce, that, each 
pronounced the bitterest maledictions 
upon the other, and would hold no 
peaceful interchange. Even when they 
met together for the most solemn acts 
of worship—even in the temple, that 
place where the visible presence of the 
Almighty once shone, and where he 
spake to our fathers, they hardly re- 
frained from deeds of unnatural vio- 
lence. The streets were often the 
scenes of desperate conflict, in which 
the stones of the city were defiled with 
the blood of its children, It was in 
one of these that my venerable father 
fell. Shocked at their contention, and 
trusting in the high honours of his 
name, and their former affection, he 
perilled himself against their madness. 
But even while he pled with them in 
the name of that Holy One whom they 
professed to obey, he was struck to the 
earth, and pierced by the weapons of 
the multitude. The heart, so full of 
peace and love, the white locks of 
age, and a life of noblest excellence, 
could not save him in an hour like 
this. Even when they had done their 
worst, his servants were scarcely. per- 
mitted to drag his bleeding form from 
under their feet, that, in the peaceful- 
ness of his own dwelling, he might de- 
part in peace. 

‘¢ In the meantime our lamps burn- 
ed bright for his coming ; and, unsus- 
picious of evil, the bath was prepared, 
the banquet, and the welcome. I 
heard the sound of coming feet, and 
hastened to the threshold to welcome 
him. But I saw my father borne in 
their arms, groaning with agony, while 
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his garments were covered with blood. 
The light disappeared; the crowd 
vanished from my view; I fell upon 
the cold pavement, unconscious, for a 
time, of further misery, Why did I 
still live on, and for the endurance of 
yet greater afflictions. 

“A few hours only intervened be- 
fore the venerable sufferer gave up the 
ghost. He groaned; but it was more 
for his country than himself, while he 
considered its wickedness, and feared 
for its condemnation. From time to 
time, as he raised his dying eyes to 
heaven, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, mighty 
Deliverer! why tarry the wheels of 
thy chariot? Come, promised One, 
and deliver thy people who are about 
to forsake thee! Heal the broken heart 
of Jerusalem, and bind up its wounds!’ 
His head was supported in my bosom, 
while my unavailing tears watered his 
suffering countenance. ‘ Weep not, 
my son,’ he said, ‘ for my toils on 
earth are ended ; and I go to the dwell- 
ing on high, where sufferings are ex- 
changed for joys that endure for ever. 
IT ascend to Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob,—to the founders of our race,—to 
the sire of my early years,—to Rachel, 
thy sainted mother; above all, I go 
to Him for whom I have lived and 
died, and who now calls me away. 
They wait for him who is longing to 
depart, and they are prepared to wel- 
come his arrival. Farewell, Elkanah, 
my son! May the consolations of the 
God of Israel rest upon thee. May 
the Angel of the Covenant direct thy 
steps.’ 

** He went to the glorious abode 
where earthly sorrow can find no en- 
trance; and I sat down upon the deso- 
late hearth to weep. But I sat alone; 
for Eleazer came not to bewail his bro- 
ther and comfort the afflicted son. 
Tirzah, that young sun-beam of glad- 
ness, that lightened his dwelling, shone 
not upon me to soothe my misery. 
The days appointed for mourning were 
ended; but still my garments were 
rent, and my head covered with ashes. 
At last I arose from the seat of afflic- 
tion, and sought the dwelling of Tirzah, 
but its threshold was closed against my 
entrance. .I entreated the presence of 
her father, but he would not come 
forth and answer me. 

I returned in sadness and trembling, 
and again threw myself upon the hearth. 


But why did I thus rebelliously mur- 
mur? The hand of God had been 
raised to afflict me; but I did not hum- 
ble myself beneath his anger, and im- 
lore his compassion, and therefore a 
veavier calamity awaited me, I heard 
from the house of my uncle the sound 
of the cornet and the psaltery, and the 
din of those who had assembled to 
make merry. I knew not what it meant, 
and wondered that thus it should be, 
when his brother had been committed 
to the earth so lately ; and yet, with 
prophetic fear, I trembled to ask the 
cause of such unseemly merriment, 
But soon the voice of evil tidings broke 
into my solitude ; and, like a voice 
from the dead, it cried, ‘ Tirzah, the 
daughter of Eleazer, is united to Ado- 
nikam the son of Ezron!’ The vile, 
the treacherous Adonikam! He was 
the son of another brother of my pa- 
rent, whom I had selected as my 
choicest friend, and in whose bosom 
all my secrets were deposited. But 
during the days of my affliction he be- 
came my supplanter, and sought the 
hand of her to whom he was well 
aware my heart had been long united. 

*¢ A gay assemblage repaired to the 
house of her father; the lights burned 
brightly over the crowded festival, and 
the joyous roofs resounded to their 
minstrelsy. But far within was the 
wretched Tirzah, pleading with her fa- 
ther in vain. She cast herself at his 
feet, and implored that she might not 
be torn from him to whom her vows 
had been given. The angry father 
laughed scornfully at her words, and 
commanded her to think of Elkanah 
no more. ‘Is not thy beloved,’ he 
cried, ‘ the enemy of thy father, and 
would uphold the priest whom neither 
God nor our people have chosen?’ 
Clothed in gay apparel, and crowned 
with garlands, like a victim ready to 
be sacrificed, she was led out to the 
deceiver and his friends; and, more 
miserable far than a bereaved one in 
the first hour of her widowhood, she 
was compelled to pronounce the vow 
that united her to Adonikam. 

“« All had now forsaken or deceived 
me; in the midst of a crowded world 
I was alone. My heart burst in the 
declaration that all men were liars, and 
that justice was but a dream. Be- 
reaved, successively, of all that had 
constituted the sum of life, and over- 
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porreredt by the anguish that is voice- 
ess and tearless, I wandered away 
from the city’s joyous din, which was 
now a mockery to my ear, and went, I 
cared not whither. The corn-fields 
waved before me ; the olive-trees whis- 
pered in the gale; and the sounds of 
song:seemed to dance for very gladness, 
as they issued from the labourers in the 
overflowing vineyards. I fled from 
these into the most desolate parts of 
the wilderness, and sought a shelter 
for my sorrows amidst the dark caverns 
and the clefts of the thirsty rocks. Men 
gazed, or hailed me, as I hurried thi- 
ther ; but I was deaf to every question 
of wondering inquiry or affectionate 
sympathy.” 

Here the stranger suddenly paused 
in his narrative, while Memnon still 
continued with the air of an anxious 
listener. He looked round him with 
surprise. They had already entered 
the city, though he was unconscious of 
the circumstance, so wholly had he 
been wrapped up in the narrative of 
his companion ; and they were already 
at the crossing-street which led to El- 
kanah’s dwelling. He stole a furtive 
glance at the countenance of the He- 
brew, that shone in the bright moon- 
light, like the swart but beautiful visage 
of some unearthly visitant ; and he saw 
that it was lighted up with power- 
ful emotion, while his eye restlessly 
glanced upon the melancholy array of 
images which he had summoned trom 
the gloom of the past. Calmly as his 
tale had commenced, it had kindled as 
he went onward; his voice, swelling 
in its tones, had impetuously burst for- 
ward, struggling with and surmounting 
the restraints of a foreign tongue. He 
paused, and took the hand of Memnon. 
‘‘ May the angels of heaven,” he said, 
“ be the guardians of thy repose ; may 
they whisper wisdom to thy spirit in 
the hours and visitations of darkness !”” 
He waved a hasty adieu, and silently 
strode away. Memnon looked after 
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him, as his stately form moved swiftly 
along, until it was concealed by the 
deep shadows of projecting buildings, 
among which he disappeared. The 
tale, so singular and so exotic, had con- 
jured up to his mind a confused array 
of new ideas, among which he was 
wholly bewildered, while he was also 
overborne by their resistless influence. 
Still, over them all, a feeling of sym- 
pathy predominated for the lonely, af- 
flicted exile, the narrative of whose mi- 
series was still unfinished ; and though 
he was unable to comprehend their full 
import, yet he longed for power to re- 
move them, or at least to deadeu their 
inflictions. 

He turned his steps, and directed 
his course to his own abode, which 
was at no great distance, muffling him- 
self up in his cloak to escape interrup- 
tion ; for, after feelings such as these, 
his mind recoiled upon itself, and 
sought the privilege of self-communion. 
It was now the hour of midnight ; and 
therefore, while the sober and indus- 
trious had gone to repose, the children 
of the night were emerging from their 
recesses. In one quarter might be 
seen a groupe of young men, reeling 
from a house of entertainment and pro- 
fligate excess, their heads crowned with 
chaplets, and their countenances flushed 
with wine. In another, appeared some 
solitary, pensive sentimentalist, with a 
lute by his side, gazing upon the dee 
blue heaven above, peopled with its 
throngs of living stars ; or repairing to 
the lattice of some stubborn favourite, 


to soften her heart by the power of 


Phrygian measures, It was not very 
lately since Memnon himself could 
have shewn some sympathy for either 
pursuit; but it was not now. He 
hastened to the silence of his most re- 
tired apartment, in that mood which 
looks upon solitude as the best society, 
and lonely thoughts as the most de- 
sirable companions. 


WHO ARE TO BE BLAMED, WHEN MINISTERS IN LONDON LEAVE THEIR 
CHARGES HERE FOR PARISHES IN THE NORTH?! 


BY AN ELDER. 


I wave conversed with various mem- 
bers of our Scottish church, on those 
painful separations that occasionally 


take place between'a beloved minister 
and his flock. It is too’ much ‘the 
practice, to lay all the burden: on the 
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minister, and to judge, as Janet did, 
when she told her parish minister, on 
the eve of his translation to another 
parish, that ‘‘ Providence maun be 
unco kin’ to you ministers, as he al- 
ways calls you from a less to a muckler 
stipend.” Calls of Providence do 
often occur, but the people themselves 
help to make them. How can it be 
expected that a minister is to continue 
among us, if we are off from his minis- 
try ove very imaginable offence? There 
are certain professors—a sort of eccle- 
siastical trots—who take a sitting a- 
year, or perhaps two. The novelty of 
their minister, and their connexion 
with him, wears off; they discover 
that he is preaching legal doctrine, 
or antinomian doctrine, or something 
different from either; in whatever 
way, they find out that he is wonder- 
fully changed for the worse, as a 
preacher; while, in fact, their con- 
sciences only grow uneasy under a 
growing faithfulness in his ministration, 
and off these Cain-wanderers start to 
some new light. They flutter awhile 
there, and are away after some new 
comer; and if they escape being 
papists, or Socinians, or Irvingites, all 
the credit is due to God’s grace, not to 
themselves. These meteoric visitors in 
our congregations are sure to hatch up 
some pretext; and if they keep their 
complaint to themselves, and do not 
try to seduce and contaminate more 
regularly constituted minds, ministers 
must be thankful. But what must be 
the eflect of such occurrences on the 
mind of a faithful and laborious minis- 
ter? Must they not tend to shake his 


- lument we generally give. 


Suggestions for Improving the Interests 


confidence in the attachment of his 
flock ?. Must they not dispose him to 
entertain the intention of breaking loose 
from such unamalgamable materials? 
Yet these persons, who come and go 
to suit their own whims, are the very 
persons that raise the loudest hue and 
cry, should a minister retreat from their 
fellowship to the independence of a 
parochial cure. 

Again, how inadequate is the emo- 
We think 
a minister, with such an education as 
the Scottish church requires, is to be 
satisfied with perhaps 200/. per annum 
in London. How ean he well thus 
live among his brethren as he ought? 
How can it be expected that he will 
sacrifice health and strength, and the 
prime of his days, with a family and 
200/. a year, in London, with the 
prospect of parish relief, when his 
popularity sinks with his years? 200/. 
a year in a country parish in Scotland, 
is better than 500/. a year in London, 
with all the advantages on its side of 
security for life. The persons that 
make the demand, and complain, are 
the very persons that pay him, perhaps, 
20s. a year for a sitting, and think they 
have thereby a claim upon him at all 
hours; and that while they are at 
liberty to go away, and resign their 
sittings at any moment, the minister is 
bound to continue, until sheer necessity 
drives him away. I look at the thing 
as a matter of business only ; and, in 
my mind, it is not right that we should 
do so little for a minister’s support and 
encouragement, and then complain so 
loudly when he leaves us. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE INTERESTS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES 
IN LONDON. 


To the Editor of the Thistle. 


Sir,—Having observed, in several 
numbers of the “ Thistle,” that every- 
thing Scotch appears to thrive in Lon- 
don except the churches in communion 
with our venerable national establish- 
ment, permit me, through themedium of 
your periodical, to throw outa few hints 
tothe ministers and elders ofthe different 
congregations, dictated by a feeling of 
brotherly kindness and charity, from a 
conviction that they might be rendered 
eminently prosperous, and from a sin- 
cere desire that they should be so. 
This, Mr. Editor, as you are well 
aware, is an age of activity and excite- 


ment; and simply the pulpit minis- 
trations on sabbath, or in addition; ‘a 
week-day service, (as was the practice 
in many places of Scotland until of 
late,) is not sufficient to promote the 
spiritual welfare, to awaken the interest, 
and to keep together any congregation. 
In the present day, no good is to be 
achieved without great activity and 
exertion; and where the Scottish po- 
pulation is so scattered as in London, 
no congregation, in my opinion, can 
thrive, except there is an extensive 
moral machinery in operation, in con- 
nexion with it, in order to call forth 
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the energies of the well disposed, and, 
by this means, to aid the exertions of 
the ministers and elders, in bringing 
under their influence the numerous 
body attached to presbyterianism in 
this great city and its environs. I 
would propose, that London should be 
divided into districts, one of which to 
be allotted to each of the congregations 
now in existence ; each of these districts 
should be again subdivided into eight 
or twelve divisions, one of which to be 
placed under the superintendence of 
an elder in the respective congregation. 
The minister to take a general over- 
sight and inspection of the whole dis- 
trict, and each elder that of his own 
portion ; to visit all the Scotch families ; 
and, in particular, every new arrival to 
be waited upon immediately by the 
minister, and that affectionate interest 
and regard expressed in promoting the 
spiritual and temporal concerns of his 
countrymen in a strange place which 
every minister ought to feel towards 
those to which his native land has given 
birth, the many temptations which 
exist in London brought under their 
notice, and the propriety and import- 
ance of regularly attending religious 
ordinances impressed on their minds. 
A sabbath-school will be found a pow- 
erful auxiliary in a congregation, not 
only as a means of improving the 
youthful mind, and impressing it with 
moral and religious principles, but as 
having the effect of bringing out the 
parents to church, ana attaching them 
toit. The teachers are also most use- 
ful in aiding and promoting the views 
of the kirk session. A day-school, 
conducted on the principle of the 
Edinburgh sessional school, is most 
beneficial to the rising generation ; 
and the parents, seeing the superior 
education their children obtain, as 
compared with what they can derive 
from the common English schools, 
will value the church that established 
the institution, which should be 
placed under the management of a 
committee of seat-holders, or members 
of the congregation; and being a 

pular object, its management would 
* willingly undertaken by those who 
would not take an active part in other 
institutions. An attractive library, 
tending to promote the moral and 
religious interests of the flock, and 
combining a large portion of works 
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interesting to’ Scotehmen, on. subjects 
connected with their native’ ‘country; 
many of which are not to be metowith 
in libraries. This institution, placed 
under the management of another com- 
mittee, chosen, if possible; from a dif- 
ferent portion of the congregation, 
would spread the influence exercised 
over the church by such an institution. 
A young men’s society should be esta- 
blished, to bring within its. range the 
youth, who might meet for mutual im- 
provement ; read an essay; hold out 
the hand of friendship to’ young men 
coming to London; and thus prove a 
most beneficial mstrument, in protect- 
ing, from the strong temptations of a 
large city, the youth who are shortly 
to take the place in society of those 
who are more advanced. A sick-club, 
if established, would unite all classes; 
and particularly bring within its sphere 
the working population, and give them 
an interest in managing such an insti+ 
tution. A missionary society, whose 
object should, in the first instance, be 
to attend to the religious wants of the 
Scotch and their descendants’ in. Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood ; next; to 
countenance and support all the Gene+ 
ral Assembly’s schemes. This would, 
in my opinion, give sufficient scope to 
a society, and would bring into’ active 
exertion another set of individuals, ‘in 
connexion with the congregation ; and 
such an excellent object could not fail 
to be supported. Various other insti- 
tutions might be named, as well as 
weekly meetings for religious instruc- 
tion ; but these will be sufficient to 
shew the plan I would recommend ; 
and which appears to me imperatively 
necessary to be adopted in every one of 
the Scotch churches, in order, even ina 
small degree, to bear their influence on 
the numerous but scattered Scottish 
population, in this dense and wide: 
spread mass of people. With such 
moral machinery connected with each 
congregation in operation, I have little 
doubt but in a very short time a visi- 
ble improvement in their prosperity 
would be discovered. Lhighly esteem 
the talents and exertions of the minis- 
ters of all the Scotch churches, whoare 
anxious, in every way in their power, 
to promote their great Master’s. work, 
and to aid in schemes of benevolence 
andusefulness. They area talented and 
respectable body of clergymen, Their 
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exertions, indeed, in behalf of the India 
mission exceed all praise. It must, I 
am sure, be discouraging to them to 
see numerous empty pews. Let them 
endeavour, each in his own sphere, to 
apply a remedy to the various causes 


of this, as far as lies in their power ; 
and I doubt not their labours, in a 
short time, will be crowned with suc- 
cess. Iam, with respect, yours, 
MEMBER 
or THE Scotca Cuurcn. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S MISSION TO INDIA. 


In consequence of the immediate de- 
parture of the Rev, Mr, Anderson, mis- 
sionary, to’ Madras, to which station 
he has been appointed by the com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland’s Indian Missions, 
—the London presbytery, holding their 
usual quarterly meeting for devotional 
exercise, on the 9th instant, had re- 
solved, on this occasion, to commit 
him in solemn prayer to the protec- 
tion of Almighty God, and bid him an 
affectionate farewell, The departing 
missionary had endeared himself to his 
brethren by a Christian intercourse 
during his brief sojourn in the metro- 
polis; and to the Scotch congregations 
at large he was acceptable, not only 
for the sake of his office, but his occa- 
sional labours among them, as a minis- 
ter of the everlasting gospel. The 
meeting was held at half-past six 
o’clock in the evening, in the Scots’ 
church of Crown-court, Covent-garden ; 
and, besides the reverend members of 
the presbytery, a numerous assemblage 
of Christian friends were gathered to- 
gether upon this important occasion, 
whose prayers and good wishes, we 
trust, will follow him amidst the perils 
of his voyage and the toils of his fu- 
ture occupation. 

After the solemn services of the even- 
ing had been commenced by the Rev. 
Mr. Tweedie, of the Scots’ church of 
London Wall, Mr. Anderson addressed 
the meeting in a brief but eloquent and 
energetic speech, of which we regret 
that we can only give an imperfect ab- 
stract. The difficulties, he observed, 
of the Christian missionary are analo- 
gous, whether at home or abroad. The 
same deadness in sin, the same hard- 
ness of unbelief, and hostility to re- 
pentance and amendment, are every- 
where to be encountered, inasmuch as 
these are the natural characteristics of 
man at large. But, for this universal 
emergency, whether experienced at 


home or abroad, there is also the same 
great remedy. !t consists in this mo- 
mentous proposition—Cahrist died for 
sinners. This principle, so superior 
to all the discoveries of human wisdom, 
is the argument to which every obstacle 
shall yield. It convinces the unbe- 
lieving, softens the obdurate, and re- 
claims the backsliding. Earthly power 
and wisdom are utterly hopeless in the 
regeneration of the world ; and nothing 
but the doctrine that Christ died for 
sinners can avail, to turn the sinner 
from his evil ways, and convert him 
into a child of God. 

But while the missionary goes forth 
in the spirit of this principle, and so 
teaches and labours that its fruits may 
be realized, the reverend gentleman ob- 
served,, that still one great duty re- 
mained, and it must be implement- 
ed by the Christian community at 
home. It is, to follow the missionary 
with their prayers. While he goes 
forth for the accomplishment of a work 
so immeasurably transcending human 
effort, and is surrounded by trials that 
set at nought all human courage, how 
needful, then, are the prayers of Chris- 
tians, to aid and animate him in his 
labours! And what prayers? Not the 
formal supplications of those who are 
indifferent alike to the glory of God, 
and the salvation of man. Such cold 
intercessions care for no correspondent 
answer, and they can expect to meet 
with none. They must first be inspired 
with something of a missionary spirit, 
before they can effectually pray for the 
missionary ; and this must be evinced 
by their labours in the service of God, 
at home, and within their own particu- 
lar sphere. Each individual who sym- 
pathizes thus effectually with missions, 
must himself be a missionary to those 
among whom his lot is cast. Interces- 
sions such as these are the peculiar hel 
which Christ himself has furnish 
for those who go forth to labour in his 
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cause. Give us these, said Mr. An- 
derson, with affectionate earnestness — 
give us these, rather than your money ; 
and let us be rich in your prevailing 
petitions, rather than your donations ! 
But amidst the stir and excitement of 
the present day, how difficult are these 
to be obtained! The community at 
large seems to be making one mighty 
and general movement in behalf of the 
cause of religion; but how little of 
the spirit and reality of religion is to 
be found in it! And our own country 
too, our beloved Scotland, how griev- 
ously has she fallen from that high 
character of heavenly devotedness by 
which she was once distinguished ! 
The once-prevailing voice of family de- 
votion is mute, and the spirit of prayer 
seems to be extinguished. A cold and 
formal generation has succeeded those 
men of the olden time, who lived so 
devotedly for eternity. And when the 
time shall come for the awakening of 
the land, so that it shall again be illus- 
trious among Christian nations, that 
blessing shall be owing, not to the sup- 
plications of its present, but its past 
generations, who prayed in faith, and 
now rest with God. Give us such 
prayers !—help us with such aid, in 
our trying and perilous work ; and not 
only those for whom we labour shall 
reap their benefit, but our own souls 
also. 

Mr, Anderson then proceeded to 
particularize that sphere of missionary 
operation upon which he was about to 
enter; and this he happily introduced 
with a glowing but just and well- 
merited eulogium upon Dr. Duff— 
“that man who lately returned from 
the fidld, wounded in body, but strong 
in spirit.” The object of the General 
Assembly’s India mission (Mr. A. ob- 
served) has chiefly to do with the 
youthful population. It is bya sys- 
tem of education that it hopes to intro- 
duce Christianity among the people, 
and produce its beneficial results. This, 
to the superficial, might at first sight 
appear a perversion of the missionary 
office. They think that, in such 
an object, the duty of preaching is 
the great essential, without which it 
can scarcely be called a religious mis- 
sion. But this is merely a misconcep- 
tion—a perversion of the term. To 
preach the word, is not. necessarily 
that formal act to which the term is 
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generally limited ; but is implied also 
in those numerous and more simple 
methods by which the knowledge of 
divine truth may be imparted. In the 
school, upon the highway, in a do- 
mestic circle ; by conversation, by les- 
sons, by remarks, however simple and 
brief, the missionary preaches, and 
most effectively may preach. He then 
adverted to the promising aspect which 
the India mission presented. A very 
few years ago, the General Assembly 
had only one missionary upon its list, 
and now it had no fewer than seven, 
While its agents were thus increased, 
the obstacles which had formerly op- 
posed the career of divine knowledge 
are now removed ; and pathways are 
opened up through its numerous states 
and regions, by which the ambassadors 
of Christ can travel with the offer of 
salvation. Above all, the desire that 
is now manifested by the natives of In- 
dia to acquire the English language, is 
most encouraging to Christian hope. 
In this way, Asia Minor, colonized b 
the Greeks, and studying the Greek 
tongue, became familiarized with the 
scriptures written in that language, and 
was thus converted to the faith. The 
reverend gentleman, reiterating the im- 
pressive apostolic entreaty, ‘ Brethren, 
pray for us!” and pronouncing an af- 
fectionate farewell, sat down amidst 
that deep impressive silence with which 
his eloquent appeals had been received. 
The Rev. Mr. Macdonald, minister 
of the Scotch church, River Terrace, 
Islington, then addressed Mr. Ander- 
son, on the part of the assembled pres- 
bytery. In simple and affectionate 
language, he referred to the peculiar 
difficulties of that path which lis bro- 
ther had chosen. A missionary, he 
reminded him, was, more than others in 
the ministry, exposed to dangers, and 
tried with emergencies; but while this 
is the case, he may still be of good 
cheer, since the grace of God is suffi- 
cient for them all. In the mean time, 
he would impress upon his departing 
brother those simple rules with which 
the apostles went forth and laboured— 
Trust in God ; abide in Christ ; walk 
in the spirit of God ; hold fast the word 
of the living God. Upon each of these 
important precepts, the reverend speaker 
expatiated, in a brief, simple, affec- 
tionate strain; and he to whom. they 
were addressed will perhaps experience, 
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in their recollections, a soothing balm, 
or an animating influence, when trouble 
surrounds him in a strange land, while 
none are near to counsel or sympa- 
thize. _ Mr. Macdonald admonished 
him, in fine, to.live daily in the con- 
templation of unseen and eternal things. 
This world would give nothing to the 
missionary that would compensate for 
the advantages he had forgone, as well 
as for the trials he must encounter. It 
was most needful, therefore, to look be- 
yond the world, and contemplate those 
eternal riches that await the labourer for 
God ; and in the prospect of these, the 
difficulties of the present are lightly 
felt, and its evils counteracted. He 
then bade Mr. Anderson farewell, with 
the apostolic benediction given by 
Paul to Timothy—“ The Lord Jesus 
Christ be with thy spirit! Grace be 
with you, Amen,” 

The whole service of the evening was 
so beautifully simple and impressive, 
that it would have carried the imagin- 
ation of the stranger back to the time 
of the apostles, when men were sent 
forth, single-handed, for the instruction 
and conversion of whole nations, and 
when the majesty of such a commis- 
sion needed no pompous ceremonies to 
accompany its delivery. Like an idea, 
whose essence is the perfection of the 
sublime, it received additional power 
from the simplicity. with which it 
was expressed; while pomp of dic- 
tion, or pedantry of form, would only 
have tended to mar it. The mission- 
ary, who so lately abode with us for a 
brief season, is now upon the deep; 
and we trust that, according to his en- 
treaty, the prayers of a Christian com- 
munity will fill his sails, and waft him 
onward to his future home ; and there 
hover above him, like unseen angels, 
to comfort him in his labours, and bless 
him in his weary pilgrimage, 

And now, a word or two upon the 
India mission, before we finish. Our 
possession of that many-realmed and 
densely-peopled empire has long been 
a political marvel among men. A sway 
more extensive than that of Rome in 
her highest estate, and achieved by a 
company of merchants, is a circum- 
stance altogether unique in the history 
of man ; and, under each of its aspects, 
it strikes and astonishes. The warrior 
admires, the valour with which. the 
conquest was achieved ; the statesman, 
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the judicious. policy with which it has 
been maintained and consolidated ; and 
the legislator, that. admirable system 
of jurisprudence under. which the na- 
tions have, for the first. time, been en- 
abled to sit in peace under their vine 
and fig tree. All have their share of 
delight in the spectacle—except the 
Christian. He, too, regards, the great 
phenomenon ; but to him it yields no 
emotion of gladness. He beholds that, 
amidst every 1 gang improvement of 
India, still the one thing has been 
omitted, without which all is compara- 
tively left undone. The Hindoo has 
tasked the energy of his powerful mas- 
ter merely as a temporal and_ political 
animal ; while his character as a spiri- 
tual being, and his interests for eter- 
nity, have been coldly or selfishly over- 
looked. Christian Britain has laboured 
for everything but the christianization 
of her Indian subjects ; and while she 
saw that “the gold of that land is 
good,” and filled her coffers to over- 
flowing with its abundance, she refused 
to bestow, in return, a portion of the 
“ unsearchable riches’ committed to 
her care. How poor, how meagre, how 
desultory—with what grudging reluc- 
tance bestowed—has been the spiritual 
light she vouchsafed to India; and 
which has been so miserably feeble, 
that, over so vast a field, it only served 
to make darkness visible! Had but a 
fraction of that energy which conquered 
India for our country been put forth to 
rescue it from idolatry,—had buta tithe 
of that money expended in its legisla- 
tion been devoted to bring the people 
under the law of God ..... we dare not 
follow up the idea. Readers, make 
the application for yourselves! Easily 
can you conjecture how much mighthave 
been done ; and too well you know how 
little has been done. How long shall it 
be that such a stigma shall remain upon 
the national character of Britain?’ Were 
the Mussulman conquerors of the east 
thus indiffereut when they seized u 

the fairest of its realms ? Did the Por- 
tuguese thus look idly upon the idola- 
tries of their provinces, when they esta- 
blished, for a time, their hold wpon 
India? The triumphs of the Koran, 
and the subsequent successes of the im- 
perfect Christianity of Portugal, have 
read a humbling lesson to Britain, And 
when Tyre and Sidon shall rise up in 
judgment against the highly-favoured 
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of Jerusalem, we fear—we deeply fear— 
that the former conquerors of India 
will rise up in judgment also against 
our*native land; for though they la- 
boured in much ignorance and bi- 
gotry, and with erroneous or imperfect 
creeds; they still endeavoured to en- 
lighten with religion the lands which 
their valour had subdued. 

For years a cry of alarm has been 
dinned into our ears, of our precarious 
tenure of India—the loss of our Indian 
possessions—and it has been as often 
coupled with the assertion that this 
fearful evil will be incurred by the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Well, we can- 
not expect to retain them forever. Is 
it reasonable, or is it even desirable, 
that such countless myriads should re- 
main for ages in a state of vassalage, 
even. though to ourselves? Such a 
supposition implies that they should 
always be retained in their present state 
of imbecility, in order that they may be 
kept in a state of obedience. But this 
cannot be. In the course of time, whe- 
ther it be near or distant, they must 
necessarily arrive at that point of civili- 
zation or power, when their masters 
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must either peacefully withdraw, or 
consent to be driven out by violence. 
But shall the evil day be delayed by 
refusing them the light of Christianity ? 
This is precisely the crime by which 
that forfeiture will be soonest incurred. 
The wrath and ambition of men have 
tried, but tried in vain, to wrest these 
fair provinces from ourhold. It seems, 
at present, as if the might of Heaven 
alone could accomplish it; but shall 
we escape the doom by making Heaven 
ourenemy? Let us persevere im re- 
fusing the gospel to India—or, what is 
the same, let us deal it out in such in- 
dividual and scanty instalments as we 
have hitherto done—and for such neg- 
lect we shall forfeit all right and title 
to the abundance of the east; and it 
will pass away from us before the time, 
—pass away like the dream of him 
who wantons among visionary riches, 
and wakes to find that he is hungry, 
and has nothing. It has indeed been 
a rich and profitable office; but it was 
a stewardship only, and not an inheri- 
tance: and what is the fate of the un- 
faithful and unprofitable steward ? 





CHARACTERS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCOTCH. 


NO. 


In our two preceding papers on this 
subject, we have endeavoured to shew 
that there is, on the part of the humbler 
Classes of the Scotch, an independence 
of mind, and a consequent desire, and 
also possession, of independence, in 
respect of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, to which there is nothing equal, 
or even approaching, in the same class 
of persons, in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. The Welsh pea- 
santry are, generally speaking, a steady 
and industrious peasantry, and by no 
means without the feeling and the de- 
sire of independence. But their inde- 
pendence is of a very different character 
from the independence of the Scotch 
peasantry, and approaches much more 
nearly to the simple desire of accumu- 
lating wealth; which desire may be 
either a virtue or a vice, or something 
intermediate between the two. 
Serr. 1836. 


Ill. 


Having, as we trust, established the 
existence of this independence of spirit, 
there arises a question, which involves 
the most valuable part of the whole, 
namely, the ascertaining of the causes 
to which it is owing. This is by no 
means an easy matter; because the 
character of a nation depends on so 
many circumstances, and some of them 
of such long continuance in the annals 
of that nation, that it is by no means. 
easy to enumerate them singly ; and it 
is still less so to find the proportion 
which each has in bringing about the 
general result. 

The reason of this difficulty is easily 
seen. Virtue, as well as vice, in the 
character of a people is a growing 
principle; and by what name snever 
we may call the virtue or the vice, it 
involves in itself the means both of its 
continuation and its increase; and it 
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can hardly refrain—in fact it positively 
cannot refrain—from putting both of 
these in execution. 

We cannot see this very clearly in the 
progressive history ofa nation ; because, 
in nations, the steps of the progress are 
generations, and two, or at most three, 
is the utmost which can come before 
the longest-lived observer. We can see 
it, however, in the case of individuals ; 
and here, unfortunately, the growth of 
vice is — the most striking. When 
the first slight deviation from the path 
of virtue is made, double the amount 
of that deviation is thrown into the scale 
of the tendency to vice; for it is taken 
from the scale of virtue, and thrown into 
the opposite one. In consequence of this, 
it requires twice the effort to bring the 
erring party back which would have 
sufficed to prevent error at the first ; 
and when once the way of rectitude is 
departed from, unless there be some 
powerful effort from without, there is 
really no returning back to it. The 
tendency to be vicious goes on in a 
geometrical proportion, of which the 
ratio is the number 2, This is ob- 
vious, because at every fresh trans- 
gression the whole tendency to wrong 
is taken from the one side to the other, 
The first crime is therefore double the 
enormity against the chance of repent- 
ance, the second is four times, the third 
eight times, the fourth sixteen times, 
the fifth thirty-two times, and so on by 
continual doubling ; and thus, in a very 
short period of a wicked career, the 
party is utterly irreclaimable and lost. 

1is may seem a more mathematical 
way of viewing the progress of vice 
than is usual; but numerical state- 
ments are so clear and so irresistible, 
that whenever we can introduce them 
with logical and philosophical truth, 
they are the best means by which a 
statement of any truth can be brought 
home to the mind. 

That the growth of virtue of any 
kind proceeds at the same rapid rate, 
we do not pretend to say. No human 
being can ever do more than the duty 
which, by the laws of God and man, 
he is bound to do; and therefore, even 
if we were to suppose a perfect obe- 
dience to those laws, in every respect, 
there is no merit whatever in the case. 
The advantage which arises from a con- 
tinuance in virtuous courses is there- 
fore of a very different nature from the 
disadvantage which arises from vicious 


ones. The latter isa positive tendency 
to vice, so strong, that even after a very 
“few steps—hardly after ‘one ste 

human nature cannot get the better of it: 
the former is merely a lessening of the 
tendency to vice, and consequently, an 
increase of the tendency to virtue ; 
which, upon the same principle as we 
applied in estimating the progress of 
vice, girds up the loins of rectitude, 
but never can become a positive quan- 
tity; and never can, unless the series 
were carried to infinitude, altogether 
destroy the tendency to vice. There- 
fore, the — and, by necessary 
consequence the soundest, principles of 
merely human philosophy, when ap- 
plied with understanding and with 
candour, stand witnesses to the truth 
of the volume of inspiration — “ No 
man liveth and sinneth not”—“ There 
is none righteous ; no, not one.” 

It is evident, therefore, that whatever 
effect the continuance of any particular 
kind of what we call virtuous conduct, 
for successive generations, can have 
upon the population of any country, 
must be viewed, not as in itself pro- 
ducing a vital advancement in the 
virtues specified, but merely a lessening 
of the tendency to depart from them 
and fall into the opposite vices. This 
may seem but a small matter to those 
who have not reflected upon such sub- 
jects ; but it is, nevertheless, a matter 
of great importance, and one of the 
most valuable that could be named. 
If there is implanted in the peo 
themselves, from what may be called a 
sort of hereditary habit, a greater love 
of virtue, and a less tendency to depart 
from it, in the people of one country, 
than in those of another, then those 

ple become, in matters of conduct, 
“a law to themselves.” This is at- 
tended with two very great advantages : 
in the first place, it saves, as far as it 
goes, the trouble of making laws and 
putting them in execution ; and, in the 
second place, it operates more power- 
fully than any law which is imposed 
upon people, how wise soever may be 
its enactments, and how judicious so- 
ever its execution. Against an imposed 
law, there is something in human 
nature which stands up, and is prone 
to rebel ; because the law is virtually 
an inroad u that freedom of spirit 
which is dear to all mankind, and 
which, no doubt, has been implanted 
in human nature for the wisest and 
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best of purposes. It may be good, 
and it may be necessary, but still it 
places the party who must yield obe- 
dience to it in the condition of one 
who must serve and obey; and how- 
ever mild may be the command, and 
however easy the obedience, they take 
something from the opinion which the 
party has of himself; and upon those 
who have a desire to act well, the effect 
of this is more mischievous than would, 
at first thought, be believed. It does 
not apply to the law of God, because, 
from the infinite superiority of the law- 
giver to the party obeying, and the 
consciousness that the party can do no 
good to the lawgiver by obedience, 
and no harm by disobedience, obe- 
dience to the divine law is gratifying 
to the very pride of a man of well-con- 
stituted mind ; and this pride is beau- 
tifully expressed by the Psalmist, when 
he says, “In keeping thy command- 
ments I had great delight.” 

In the case of human laws, however, 
it is very different ; for notwithstanding 
the great disparities in knowledge, in 
station, and in wealth, which necessa- 
rily obtain among the members of every 
society, and are most essential to the 
well-being of that society, it is impos- 
sible to divest human beings of the 
feeling that, in one respect, they are 
perfectly equal—as men they are, even 
in the present life—all equal in the 
sight of Almighty God ; and when the 
distinctions of this world are over, and 
disembodied spirits shall stand before 
the tribunal of his just judgment, high 
and low, rich and poor, will be on a 
perfect equality. 

This feeling, which is inseparably 
connected not only with those feelings 
which are the foundation of simply 
moral conduct in human beings, but 
with the feeling of religion itself, ren- 
ders all human laws perfectly negative, 
in respect of virtuous conduct. They 
may, and, when wisely enacted, they 
do, restrain from vice; but it is con- 
trary to every principle, both of phi- 
losophy and religion, that any human 
law should be an active and positive 
source of virtue. That human laws 
can have this effect is sometimes sup- 
posed; and, in the plenitude of this 
vanity, legislators sometimes fancy that 
they can legislate the people into virtue. 
This is not only unphilosophical, but 
blasphemous; because, if any assembly 
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of men, let them he as wise and 

as men can be, could cause the origin 
of one positively virtuous action, then 
mankind might have been saved by 
legislation, and “* Christ died in vain.” 

That they may prevent additional 
crime, and prevent individuals from 
getting worse, we are perfectly ready to 
admit, though not to the extent which 
is sometimes supposed ; but they have 
no power to bring back—they cannot 
reinstate in the path of rectitude any 
individual who has made even the slight- 
est deviation from it: that belongs to 
a power far higher than man; and 
because, as we have already shewn, the 
distance to be regained by simply 
human repentance, can be effected only 
when the effort is continued to infi- 
nitude, which necessarily involves eter- 
nity of duration, it follows, upon the 
clearest principles even of human logic, 
that the Saviour of mankind must be 
infinite and eternal. 

We believe that these principles are 
incontrovertible; and we have stated 
them at some length, because they’ lie 
at the very foundation of that moral 
which we wish to draw from our in- 
vestigation of the Scottish character. 
Any one who attends to them candidly, 
and with understanding, must at once 
admit, that’ people being “a law to 
themselves” is just as superior to their 
being entirely governed by legislative 
enactment, as the light of the law of 
God is superior to the glimmering of 
this their own law. 

Here, however, we must not be mis- 
understood : we are speaking of men 
in their individual character and capa- 
cities, and not as they are members of 
any society or state. These last are 
conventional matters, purely of human 
origin ; and therefore, they stand dis- 
tinguished from that which regulates 
the private behaviour of the individual. 
With regard to these social laws, as 
we may call them, whether they re- 
spect the observance of customs, the 
prevention of crimes, or anything else 
that can be named, as referrible to 
society, rather than to the individual, 
implicit and ready obedience is the 
duty of every man, whatever be his 
station; and the maxim, from which 
there is no departure, is, “ If the law 
is bad, get it amended in a legal man- 
ner; but do not break it, however bad 
you may feel it; because that would 
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be tearing asunder the; very bond. of 
society,” 

The estimable part of the Scottish 
character consists mainly in the Scotch 
being, to a very considerable extent, a 
law to themselves; and their conduct, 
upon all occasions, has shewn; that 
their being so, instead of weakening 
their obedience to the social laws, has 
strengthenedit. It is true that, in days 
of social darkness, and when an in- 
vading flood was attempting to roll in 
between them and their Maker, the 
Scotch have girded themselves like 
men, and have gone forth, and have 
ultimately triumphed against oppres- 
sion, which would have trampled a less 
noble-minded people in the dust. 
They would not quit the heritage of 
fiscal government which had _ been 
handed down to them by their fathers, 
tried in the furnace of many ages ; 
and when, in the fulness of time, the 
light of the gospel dawned upon them 
in all its radiance and all its purity, no 
species of cruelty and oppression could 
turn their faces from the Zion of their 
God ; for while the shot of the mur- 
derer, who was beating the country 
like a blood-hound, was ringing in the 
valley, the cave of the mountain, and 
the cleft of the rock were echoing to 
the praise and service of Almighty God. 
He saw meet, in his good pleasure, 
and for reasons which we dare not 
question, because we cannot under- 
stand, to suffer them to be afflicted for 
a time; but a remnant was saved, and 
that remnant came forth out of the fur- 
nace of affliction, pure, shining, and 
imperishable as gold that has been 
seven times tried. 

The device and motto of the General 
Assembly ought to be prized, by every 
Scotchman, above all the stars and 
other ornaments which even the greatest 
and the best of earthly monarchs can be- 
stow. The little bush, preserving its 
twigs, and even its leaves, amid the 
curling flames by which it is surrounded, 
and the exquisitely touching motto, 
Nec tamen consumebatur — “ not yet 
consumed,” send a thrill to a Scots- 
man’s heart, and warm it with love of 
Scotland, which are not to be produced 
by anything else. 

We mention this, because we regard 
the kirk of Scotland as one of the corner- 
stones, if not the chief corner-stone, of 
the superiority ofthe Scottish character. 
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We say superiority, and we feel our- 
selves justified in saying it ; fos we we 
not speaking partially of selected indi- 
aes ene of the whole 
nation, as Scotch, 

We shall now give a mere enume- 
ration of what appear to us to be the 
grand elements OF this national supe- 
tiority ; and though, in the meantime, 
we shall simply give the enumerations 
without f, we shall return to them 
afte: s, and shall, we trust, prove 
them to the satisfaction of every candid 
mind. We shall not attempt to take 
them in the order of their importance, 
because that is a matter of opinion; 
and men’s opinions will differ in pro- 
portion to their feelings, some laying 
more stress upon one and some upon 
another, according to the benefits which 
they themselves may have felt. The 

articular order in which they are taken 
is a matter of small importance, pro- 
vided that the truth of each is clearly 
and fairly stated. We do not say 
that we are capable of doing either, 
(for that must be left to the judgment 
of others,) but, at all events, we shall 
endeavour to do our best. 

First, then, the love of country has a 
very powerful influence upon the 
Scottish character; and even at the 
most distant part of the world, if a 
Scotsman, who is doing something 
amiss, is told that he is * shaming Old 
Scotland,” it will make him desist 
sooner than if the terrors of a whole 

nal code were arrayed against him. 

e are afterwards to go into the pr 
ticulars; but, in order that “ Tue 
LOVERS OF THE THISTLE” may be in 
so far prepared for what is to come, 
we may mention that one element is 
the antiquity of Scotland as a country, 
and Scotsmen as a race; and another 
is, the very superiority of the general 
national character, which is the main 
subject of our observations. There is 
a beautiful reciprocity between a vir- 
tuous society and any individual mem- 
ber of that society. The nation ele- 
vates the man, in a moral point of 
view, and the man does his part in 
elevating the nation. 

Secondly, the church of Scotland 
has had a great effect in forming and in 
sustaining the national character. It 
is not very easy to reduce this to short 
points, and therefore we shall say no 
more till an opportunity comes, of 











at once taking the argument in its 
breadth. 

Thirdly, the system of education in 
Scotland has had a very powerful effect 
upon the national character. Of this 
we may mention the two leading points, 
because this can be understood without 
the filling up of the details. Education 
in Scotland is open, in an independent 
manner, both to the rich and the poor, 
and both stand upon a perfect equality 
in the acquirement and the application 
of it. Education in England, on the 
other hand, consists of two parts, which 
are distinct from each other, and ¢al- 
culated to have very different moral 
effects: there is an independent edu- 
cation for the rich, and a pauper edu- 
cation for the poor; so that the poor 
man learns to be a beggar at the same 
time that he learns the alphabet. The 
second point—and it is a result of this 
one—is, that the persons who receive 
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what is called a learned education in 
Scotland, may be, and actually are, 
drawn from every tank of society ; and 
the advantage of this is established by 
the fact, that of Scotchmen who make 
a figure in the theatre of the world, 
nine-tenths are of humble origin as 
respects the rank and wealth of their 
parents, though quite otherwise, as 
respects the character. In England, 
on the other hand, the eminent men 
are generally men of rank, drawn from 
a small class of the community ; so 
that, though the population of England 
so greatly exceeds the population of 
Scotland, the selection of learned men 
is more limited in its range in Eng- 
land than in Scotland. 

There are several other causes besides 
these three ; but the “ TarsTLe” must 
bloom again and again before the enu- 
meration of them is required. 





THE SONG OF THE EMIGRANTS, 


An awful silence reign’d o’er land and sea, 

A heavenly calm: ’twas Scotia’s sabbath-eve. 
When a sad throng, by ruthless want compelled 
In other climes to earn the bread of toil, 

The anchor weigh’d, and rais’d the bending sail. 


The silent deck was throng’d : its multitude, 
Mute, sad, and motionless, like statue-forms, 
Gaz’d on that shore they might no more behold, 
With eyes of fix’d, and fond, and vehement love. 
(Alas, that such their native land forego !) 

Fresh blew the gales, and on the vessel flew, 
Till in the distant rays it veer’d and loom’d ; 
And, lessening, on the bounding verge it hung, 
Between the sea and sky, a thing of light. 

Then burst their parting song: but, oh! so wild, 
From desolate hearts ; so full of love and grief ; 
So deep and yet so tender; never cry 

Of children wailing o’er a parent dead, 
Proclaim’d a mightier loss, a wilder woe. 

Seas, winds, and cavern’d rocks, and bending shores 
Woke at the sound, and, vocal in the strain, 

As if they wept in sympathy, receiv’d 

The bursting wail, and every note prolong’d. 





“ Farewell,” they sang; “‘ thy lofty shores appearing | ~* 
In the bright sun, their well-known scenes unfold ; 
The distant hills, their mighty summits rearing ; 
The glens beneath, o’er which their watch they hold. 
But they are silent now ; and sadly wearing 
Such looks as Rachel’s deep bereavement told : 
As if they cried, ‘ Our cottages are lone, 


Our valleys echoless, our children gone !’ i 
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“« Farewell, our fathers’ graves: your flowery cover 

Shall bloom no more beneath affection’s tears ; 

Gone are their sons, and strangers coldly, over 
Your sod, shall read what each memorial bears. 

Sires, speak, though dead! Oh, yes! your souls will hover 
O’er those who were your loves, your hopes, your fears. 

In distant lands our hearts shall still be one, 

While strangers read the father in the son. 


Hark! to the hallow’d chime so sweetly stealing 


From the blent murmuring of the distant strand, 

The house of God, and prayer’s calm hour revealing !— 
Oh! now we feel our exile, sacred land. 

When shall our hearts leap fondly to that pealing, 
While Sabbaths hail the earth in accents bland ; 

As if an angel op’d the gates of bliss, 

And bade us taste one day of paradise? 


a 
a 


Farewell—farewell, alas !—thy shores are dying 


Sadly and slowly on the fading west ; 
And forth we rush to danger, yet relying 

On Him by whom thy martyr-soil is blest. 
We bear thee in our hearts, o’er ocean flying, 

And thine we are where’er we find our rest. 
Whate’er our dwelling, or where’er we roam, 


Land of our spirits, thou art still our home.” 


SIGMA. 





Scottish Luntelligence, 





True Procress or tue Acr.—We 
rejoice to learn that the cause of re- 
ligion and education in Scotland is ad- 
vancing hand in hand; and that the 
erection of churches and schools, to 
supply the pressing emergency, is pro- 
mising, more than it has hitherto done, 
to correspond with the increase of po- 
ulation, demoralization,and ignorance. 
Ve fondly trust that the funds of the 
Society for the Extension of Church 
Accommodation will enable them to 
mma those great results which they 
1ave contemplated, and which are so 
imperiously required. As a specimen 
of what has been already accomplished 
by the unaided zeal of one district 
alone, we may mention the case of 
Angus. In that county no fewer than 
five additional clmarches, in connexion 
with the establishment, capable of con- 
taining above 4500 sitters, have been 
erected by voluntary contributions, in 
the course of little more than twelve 
months. In many other districts of our 
native land, places formerly unoccupied 
are now raising the spire, like a moni- 


tory finger pointing heavenward, and 
teaching the way thither to multitudes 
who were perishing for lack of instruc- 
tion. We hope, that though what has 
hitherto been done has only been as 
partial droppings upon an arid soil, yet 
that it is the harbinger of the coming 
shower to ripen the harvest of immor- 
tality. The education of the young, 
and especially infant schools, is also a 
thriving cause; and the training of in- 
fants in the way most consonant with 
their health and capacities is continuing 
to occupy the investigations of the pro- 
found, and the attention of the public 
at large. Our worthy friends at Liver- 
pool will rejoice to learn that these 
our northern hives have not been per- 
verted, in limine, by the exclusion of 
pure, unadulterated religion; and that 
the patrons of these schools have not 
discovered ‘‘ something better’’ in its 
stead, as some of their sagacious towns- 
men. have done. Among those who 
have laboured in behalf of these two 
oh pte departments we would es 

cially mention the names of William 
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Collins, Esq., and David Stow, Esq., 
both of Glasgow : the former, by his 
active, indefatigable diligence in ex- 
ploring the laborious subject of defec- 
tive church accommodation, and bring- 
ing the evil to light, and the latter, by 
his admirable work on infant training, 
have conferred a benefit upon their 
country that entitles them to the name 
of patriots, in an age when the title is 
so eagerly sought after, and so little 
understood. We shall carefully watch 
the progress of these interesting pro- 
ceedings in the North, and announce it 
to our readers at fitting opportunities. 


Locic Cuatr or THE UNIVERSITY 
or Epinpurcu.—On July 15th, a 
meeting of the town council of this city 
was held, for the purpose of electing a 
professor to the vacant chair of Logic, 
where a keen contest was carried on 
respecting the comparative merits of the 
different candidates. At last the elec- 
tion remained between Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. Taylor, the well- 
known author of the essay on Enthu- 
siasm, and the former was chosen by a 
majority of four. We fear, thatas long 
as the logic halls of our Scotch colleges 
are chiefly attended by unfledged boys 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen, a working teacher, rather than a 
profound philosopher, will be needed 
to instruct them. It was this that made 
Professor Jardine so eminently useful 
in his day, and not his depth or ac- 
quirements, to which he made no pre- 
tensions. He saw, from the nature of 
his pupils, that he must commence 
with the very alphabet of intellectual 
research, and he commenced with it 
accordingly. The juvenals let lonse 
from the classes of Latin and Greek, as 
some of our readers well know, are 
summoned from Virgil and rumrw, to 
take a sudden plunge into depths of 
which they never dreamt; and unable, 
perhaps from want of practice, to string 
three sentences of correct English to- 
gether, they begin to write essays on 
Cause and Effect. Could no training 
class be interposed between the classi- 
cal and logical departments of our col- 
leges? or, at least, when: the scholar’s 
proficiency in Latin and Greek is as- 
certained, might it not be also required 
that he should know a little of his own 
language, and be able to spell? The 
deficiency complained of is occasioned 
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by the length of time occupied, or 
rather squandered, upon the classical 
departments. We throw out this tub 
to the whale. The reformers of our 
Scottish universities investigating this 
material defect, might find that they 
need not wholly lack a subject upon 
which to commence the pleasant work 
of alteration ; and, as such, we recom- 
mend it to their serious regard. 


ReBpuiLDInG or Mariscuat Cor- 
LEGE.—It affords us very great pleasure 
to be able to announce to our readers 
that this most desirable object has now 
been secured, and that the foundation 
of the new college will probably be laid 
about the latter part of the present 
month, when the arrangements will be 
suitable to the importance of the occa- 
sion. The proceedings of the town 
council relative to this subject will be 
perused with interest. The thanks of 
the community are justly due to Pro- 
vost Blaike, for his unwearied exertions 
in procuring the necessary means for 
completing an undertaking of so great 
— utility. The new building will 

e placed immediately in the rear of 
the present college. The design, as we 
have formerly mentioned, is by our 
townsman, Mr. Archibald Simpson, 
and promises to combine, in an eminent 
degree, economy, convenience, and ar- 
chitectural elegance. 


Locutomonp.—On Thursday last, 
a party from Greenock joined the Loch- 
lomond steamer at Balloch. The morn- 
ing was as unfavourable as any this 
unsettled season has produced, and, 
owing to the terrible rain that fell, the 
party were obliged to take shelter in 
the cabin, where they found several 
gentlemen, foreigners, who were much 
leased that some of the ladies on 
oard could converse with them in 
French. By the time the steamer 
reached the pass of Balmaha the day 
began to clear, the mists rose from the 
mountains, and the noble lake ap 
in all its beauty. The spirits of all on 
board became elated with the magnifi- 
cence of the scene, and an English 
gentleman enthusiastically exclaimed, 
“This is the majesty of nature !” New 
arties joined at Luss, Rowardenan, 
Fivecsaiaial: Tarbet, &c., and by the 
time the head of the Loch was attained, 
there were on board natives of Ger- 
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manyy Fravee; Russia, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland; United States of America, 
England, Seotland; and Ireland. All 
ow board were struck with the citcum- 
stance, and numerous note-books were 
in requisition. One gentleman, ‘in the 
happiness, of the moment, suggested, 
as,there were present the subjects of so 
many great nations, we should form a 
congress to complete as soon as possi- 
ble an ‘+ everlasting peace,” without 
the delay of protocols. The proposal 
was received with much delight. It is 
to be hoped that the idea here sug- 
gested will find its way to every court 
and corner of. Europe, shewing the 
kindly feeling produced by steam navi- 
gation.—-Greenock Advertiser. 


Increastnc Demanp ror Lanp.— 
In addition to several properties that 
have changed/hands this week, we may 
notice;’as a’ gratifying proof of this, the 
sale ofthe lands of Benthead and 
others) held within the Old Signet Hall, 
Edinburgh, on the 20th July, where a 
most unusually keen competition took 
place, ‘one lot ‘being exposed at 1810/., 
and ultimately knocked down at 35501. 
Another lot, exposed at 1200/., was 
knocked down at 4210/.; and another, 
exposed at 100/., was sold at 750/. A 
right ‘to a property in the island of St. 
Croix, called ‘the ‘Negro Bay Estate, 
was on the 8th July also exposed, in 
the: same place, at 300/., and, after 
great competition, sold at 11101—~ 
Edinburgh paper. 


Grenorcuy.—A child of two-and-a- 
half years’ old; belonging to one of the 
shep of Mr. Sinclair, of Achala- 
dar, ‘went ‘out on the morning of 
Wednesday the 6th ultimo, to meet his 
fathe?, who was réturning from the hill 
witli some ‘sheep. The calls of his 
busitiess prevented the father from duly 
atténdifig ‘to ‘the little fellow; and as 
he was seen wending ‘his way towards 
home, which was not far off, no farther 
notice Was taken of him at the time. 
Shortly afterwards he was missed, and 
th® most ‘diligent search made, but no 
trate of Hith was found until Saturday 
at ‘Nooti, when ‘the little innocent was 
fotthd ‘sittitig by ‘the ruins’ of an old 
shéiling aféw miles off, having in his 
harids” a "tuft 6f grass, with which" he 
appears’ to Have been endeavouring’ to 
satisfy the “tals ofhangér.”” THe* was 
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carried ‘home to his distressed ‘parents, * 
whose joy ‘upon receiving’ hint alive, 
after an“absence of ‘three etitire days, 
may be more easily” imagined “than 
described. ; adie anere 
Power of Conscignce.—A clergy- 
man, to the east of Edinburgh, when 
preaching lately on the. eighth. com- 
mandment, mele such a powerful im- 
pression on the consciences of | his 
earers, that one of them sent: him 
on the following week 601, to give 
to a gentleman whom he had defrauded 
many years before. , 


Epinspurcu Savincs Banx,—We 
understand that this institution, which 
was founded only about eleven weeks 
ago, under the best auspices, is. suc- 
ceeding admirably, The sum depo- 
sited is about 28,000/., being at the 
rate of nearly 2500/. a week., This 
intelligence is gratifying, as it shews 
that the spirit of honourable economy, 
so peculiar in former days to the Scot- 
tish population, is thus renewing, ip an 
age so distinguished by improvidence, 
But what will the “ canny folks o’ auld 
Reekie” say, when they are informed 
that the people of gay and volatile 
Paris are even in advance of them in 
this particular? So itis, It has been 
ascertained that the same amount, for- 
merly squandered by the hope-wor- 
shipping Parisians upon lotteries, is 
now to be found snugly deposited in 
their savings banks. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 


On the 28th July, the presbytery of 
Irvine met, according to appointment, 
at Dreghorn, for the purpose of induct- 
ing the Rev. Mr. Jamieson into the 
pon of. Dreghorn. ‘The Rev.. Mr. 

ampbell, minister of Kilwilling, pre- 
sided upon the occasion. 


On Wednesday week, the presbytery 
of Auchterarder met at Monzie, to 
moderate in acall to the Rey. John 
Reid Omond, as assistant and successor 
to the Rev. Samuel Cameron, minister 
of that parish., The call was subseribed 
by. 105.heads. of families .{about.two- 
thirds. of the .number on.the.roll),.44 
parishioners, and all the elders,» 


On Sanday, thé “new chapel rested ” 
at the sotithérn ‘extremity of Pass Of 





























Killiecrankie, .wpon. the: property of 
Mr,, Hay, of Seggieden, canomend 
for the first time for publie worship. 
The Rev.,Mr, Grant was inducted into 
the charge on the 18th. 


The presbytery of Arbroath met at 
Inverkeillor on Wednesday week, and, 
after sermon by the Rev. Mr. Barclay, 
of Lunan, proceeded to moderate a call 
in favour of the Rev. John Laird, the 
presentee to the parish. The call was 
immediately subscribed by upwards of 
one hundred and sixty male heads of 
families, and no dissents being ten- 
dered, was unanimously sustained by 
the presbytery, who appointed Mr. 
Laird’s induction to take place on 
Thursday the 11th of August, and the 
Rev. Mr. Stevenson, of Arbroath, to 
preach and preside on the occasion. 


The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. Lewis Macpherson to the 
church at Inch, in the parish of Kin- 
gussie, in the presbytery of Abernethy, 
and shire of Inverness, vacant by the 
pe niyo of the Rev, John Robert- 
son Glass, late minister there, to the 
church and parish of Skye. 


The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. Peter Chalmers to the 
first charge of the church and parish of 
Dunfermline, in the presbytery of 
Dunfermline and county of Fife, 'va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. Allan 
Maclean. 


At a late meeting of the patrons of 
the parish of Cadder, the Rev. Jolin 
Park, formerly assistant at East Kil- 
bride, was, by a large majority, duly 
elected assistant and successor to the 
Rev. Thomas Lockerby. 


Paris or Linton.—The Right 
Hon, the Earl of Wemyss and March 
has been pleased to present the Rev. 
Alexander M‘Caul Forrester, preacher 
of the gospel, to the church and parish 
of Linton, in the presbytery of Peebles, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Forrester. 


West Cuurcn Serrcement.—Ac- 
cording to appointment, the Rev. Mr. 
Andrew Gray, translated from the charge 
of Woodside church, near Aberdeen, 
was inducted to that of the West Church 
here last Monday. The Rev. Mr. Mil- 
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ler, of St. Leonard's chureh, »preached 
and condueted the proceedings on the 
occasion. The church was: ctowded, 
and the congregation generally: wel- 
comed their new pastor by shaking 
hands with him in retiring through the 
northern porch of the building. The 
magistrates entertained the presbytery, 
with the new. incumbent, and several 
of his friends, at dinner, in the Salu- 
tation Hotel, in the afternoon. This 
may, we believe, be called a“ harmo- 
nious settlement.” Mr. Gray was in+ 
troduced to his flock, on Sunday, by 
the Rev. Mr. ae of Aberdeen, 
who preached in the forenoon, Mr. 
Gray officiated himself in the afternoon. 
On both occasions the church was over- 
flowing.—Perth Constitutional. 


Genera, AssemBLy’s INDIAN 
Mission. — The Committee of the 
General Assembly on Foreign, Missions 
having nominated the Rev. John An- 
derson, from Dumfries, preacher of the 
gospel, to be one of the church of Scot- 
land’s missionaries to India, the: pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, at a recent, meet- 
ing, appointed Wednesday for the ordi- 
nation of Mr, Anderson. Accordingly 
the presbytery met in St. George's 
church ; and, after a most eloquentand 
powerful sermon by Dr. Gordon, from 
Matt, xxviii. 19, 20, Mr. Anderson was 
ordained by prayer and the imposition 
of hands. The collection upon the oc- 
casion amounted to upwards. of 701. 
The receipts of the treasurer this. year 
amount to upwards of 5000/., 2 sum 
more than double the receipts of last 
year. Mr, Anderson, after his ordina- 
tion, made a short stay at London, on 
his way to India, during which he highly 
endeared himself to all classes of his 
countrymen in the metropolis. For an 


account of his departure, we refer our... 


readers to the article on the General 
Assembly’s India Mission contained in 
our present number. 


Axserpgen.—On Tuesday, the pres- 
bytery met in the South Church, for 
the purpose of moderating in a call to 
the Rev. William King Tweedie, as 
minister of the South Parish. The Rev. 
Dr. Black preached and presided on 
the occasion, The moderating in the 
call was then proceeded with, when all 
the members of the congregation 
sent came forward, and signed it, 
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call,.is, therefore, unanimous, and was 
acordingly;sustained by the presbytery, 
—~Aberdeen Observer. 


Rursere ten New Cuurcu.—The 
ordination of the Rev. Mr. Munro to 
the pastoral charge of the new church 
and parish of Rutherglen took place on 
Thursday last. The Rev. C.J. Brown, 
of Anderston, preached and presided. 
After the interesting, duties of the day, 
the members of the presbytery present, 
and the minister, managers, and a great 
number of the congregation met at din- 
ner in the town hall, where they spent a 
very happy evening. 


Sr. Perer’s Cuurcn, Oswa.p- 
STREET, Grascow.—The Rev. Wil- 
liam Dunn was yesterday ordained to 
the pastoral charge of the new church 
and parish of St. Peter’s. The Rev. 
Andrew King, of St. Stephen’s, deli- 
vered an eloquent and appropriate dis- 
course, and presided, 


OBITUARY. 


Deatn or Srr Rosertr Liston.— 
Died, on the 15th instant, at his seat of 
Millburn Tower, near Edinburgh, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Liston, K.G.C.B., 
and one of his Majesty’s most honour- 
able Privy Council. Though in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age, and father 
of the diplomatic body, it is believed, 
throughout Europe, it is little more 
that ten years since Sir Robert with- 
drew from public life, the last appoint- 
ment which he held having been that 
of his’ Majesty’s' representative at the 
court of Turkey. To the rare talent 
which he carried’ into the discharge of 
his various diplomatic functions, the 
public testimony was uniform through- 
out thé long period of his active service ; 
and it is well known that, on the last 
occasion of his acceptance of the em- 
bassy to Constantinople, when he had 
filréady attained to an age which might 
well be ‘thought to carry with it a dis- 
eae from farther public labours, 

e only yielded to entreaties, whose 
urgency furnished the best proof of the 
estimation in which his past services 
were held by those competent to form a 
judginent of ‘their value. - How’ com- 


pletely Sir Robert vindicated the high 
opinion thus entertained of him need 
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not be told; at no period of his life 
were his services more efficient ; under 
no British minister has British influence 
been more ably maintained than during 
Sir Robert Liston’s last embassy. to 
Turkey. The last years of a life so 
distinguished and so protracted were, 
in every ways worthy of its brightest 
periods. ith an entire freedom from 
ostentation, and in the enjoyment of 
universal esteem, Sir Robert was dis- 
tinguished by the uniform urbanity of 
his deportment, by activity in the pro- 
motion of every good work, and by an 
enlightened regard for the interests of 
the r in his neighbourhood, who 
will long deplore his loss. Sir Robert 
had the misfortune to lose Lady Liston 
about six years ago, and leaves no issue. 
— Edinburgh Courant. 


Tue tate Mr. Howe.— We have 
already mentioned the death, at Skir- 
ling, near Biggar, on the 11th. current, 
in his 60th year, of Mr. James Howe, 
the celebrated animal painter. Mr. 
Howe was eldest son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Howe, parochial minister of Skir- 
ling, and. from his earliest years shewed 
a marked predilection for the arts. He 
was apprenticed, more than forty years 
ago, to the firm of Smeaton and Chan- 
cellor, in the coach painting line; both 
of whom dying shortly after, Mr. Howe 
was transferred to the late talented Mr. 
Norrie, under whose tuition he remained 
for nine years, He very soon after- 
wards rose to eminence as a first-rate 
animal painter. His early productions 
are selcbented for their correct drawing, 
truth, and fidelity to nature ; and in his 
delineation of rural and sporting sub- 
jects, they bear a striking resemblance 
and competition with those of the late 
George Morland, without anything like 
plagiarism .or. imitation of that great 
artist. In celerity and variety of com- 
position, grouping, and sketching, par- 
ticularly in the various breeds of cattle, 
and in imparting their distinct points 
and character,, Mr..Howe s un- 
rivalled ; and -had he, paid the same 
attention to finishing his works, in the 
above department, might have equalled 
the best productions of the ancient mas - 
ters; but he never could be induced to 
labour at what he termed the mechanical 
part of the-art. He also produced the 
most successful panorama of the battle 
of Waterloo exhibited in this country, 
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haying been on thé ground’ in’ a ‘few 
days. after that, ever-memoralile conflict. 
He, had also the honour to’ paint ‘the 
stud of his late Majesty George ITT. 
His various works on the horse—tame, 
wild, and domestic animals — will long 
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be ésteemed and admired, and 

tuate his name among the artists’ of *his 
native land. In’ dispdsition’ he! was 
kind, generous, and humane, and died 
universally’ regretted.— Edin.’ Mercury. 
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Bisre Epucation, Liverroot.—The 
good cause in Liverpool still advances. 
The noble stand made by its clergy and 
inhabitants against the semi-infidel sys- 
tem of education attempted to be thrust 
upon it, has endeared them to the right- 
minded of the country at large; and 
we trust will be duly appreciated by a 

teful posterity. The evil is grow- 
ing into gigantic pre-eminence, and 
threatens, at no distant period, to ex- 
tend its control over the whole system of 
education. It has thus been manfully 
encountered in its career at the meeting 
in the Amphitheatre, and received a 
check in its onward-progress ; and we 
hope that the example so 7. af- 
forded there, will be followed up 
wherever the ‘blighting influence of 
liberalism and infidelity dares to in- 
troduce its moral poison. In the mean- 
tine, let the friends of unmutilated 
and uncorrupted scriptural instruction 
in Liverpool continue as they have 
commenced, and persevere,” through 
evil report as well as good report. 
Theirs is a proud distinction which 
they have now to maintain, of being 
the standard-bearers of scriptural and 
Christian education in this loose and 
unbelieving age. Daily, by their ef- 
forts, they are pledging themselves to 
the work, and we trust that the pledge 
will be redeemed. 

This may, with ample justice, be de- 
nominated the day of religious accom- 
modation, “Those truths which, to our 
fathers, appeared of such paramount 
importance, that they toiled, and suf- 
fered, ‘and died for their security, are 
‘now cdldly contemplated, as matters of 
no account, by their degenerate child- 
ren. They think that the people of 
the good old times were righteous over- 
‘much, and that’ these ‘truths were only 


doctrinal minutie of little, or no im- 
portance — and they are so liberal, for- 
sooth ! that they will cheerfully concede 
them to any, or to every class of reli- 
gionists that may require suchya sacri- 
fice. They would not incur the charge 
of bigotry — no, not for the; world)! 
And how do they illustrate) this, spinit 
of liberality? The Socinian tells. them 
that some parts of scripture are) mis- 
understood by protestants,,and, that 
others are of doubtful authority ; and 
our lberalists are-ready to adopt a 
mutilated Bible, from which the very 
vitality of Christianity has been ex- 
tracted. The Romanist tells, theurthat 
the scriptures ought not, to, be givenrto 
the laity at all, and (peaceful mend) 
they consent to exclude revelation alto- 
gether from the semiuaries in which our 
youth are taught. And jif, in thisjage 
of restless novelty and, experiment, the 
Koran itself should secure |a., party 
among us, and were this party. to jusist 
upon a share iu the universal ¢ompro- 
misement, we doubt not that,,it; would 
be proposed, in some sapient, town- 
council, that a snug) littke minaret 
should be. erected upon. each, school, 
and that there a Muezzin should, be 
stationed to cry, ‘‘God is, God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet!” 

But how do these lovers, of ;peace 
deport themselves when a mere political 
compromisement .is required at. their 
hands? Do they then exhibit the same 
spirit of conciliation ? Are they,;as 
ready to give up. their little , party ;pre- 
judices as they are ready to compromise 
the great doctrines of|,the protestant 
church 2. Truly, how, wonderfully their 
lamb-like spirit is changed, when..a 
mere political iota demands the same 
benevolence ! They, who would frankly 
sacrifice the whole Reformation;rather 
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than. offend those ofa different:creedy 
wilk; not :abate the veriest: trifle in. the) 
arti¢le of: political reform ;: and while 
they: give up; with a; bow.and a smile, 
our glorious atmy. of. martyrs and con 
fessors, because » Messrs, A, B, and C, 
are Roman, icatholics, and E and F, 
Socinians, and G and L of no religion 
at all, they are yet ready, and perhaps 
with a fiercer bigotry than that of our 
most bigoted ancestors, to persecute all 
and sundry who dissent from them on a 
question of burgh reform, or refuse 
allegiance to the »greate'Tail,.. Their 
liberalism is mere cant, and it is the 
most disgusting of all cant; and such 
inconsistency can only excite the laugh- 
ter of the thoughtless, and the sorrow 
of the good. ‘ 

In the meantime, let these pseudo- 
politicians yo onas they have hitherto 
done, if such must be, —- let them con- 
tinue to divest intellect of its noblest 
essence, and morality of its only basis, 
and education of its surest guide, — let 
them banish the word of God from the 
seminaries’ of instruction; or, by cut- 
ting it’ down to the standard of libe- 
ralism, make it a revelation of uncer- 
tainty. or ‘indifference in the eyes of the 
rising generation, which may be altered 
or rejected at pecans, —and fearfully 
they will find that, after sowing the 
wind, they shall reap the whirlwind. 
It is true that ‘knowledge is power 3” 
but power unsanictified is a curse, and 
not a blessing ; and, instead of building 
up, it can only cast down and destroy. 
Society is not. yet wholly ripe for the 
total. abandonment of religion; and, 
were it proposed, they would start back 
in alarm, and cling more eagerly to that 
belief which they were so unexpectedly 
summoned to forego. But most effec- 
tually will such an object be accom- 
plished by those insidious plans of edu- 
cation which, unhappily, are obtaining 
such prevalence in the present day. 
Cut off one portion of scripture, and 
then another from its amount, and soon 
the Bible itself will be abandoned as an 
wnnecessary monitor. Banish it from 
education, and it will be regarded by 
the. young with suspicion, or rejected 
with -disdain. » Let: the training of in- 
~itellect be carried on, and the faculties 
of the mind be developed, without.any 
teference to what is spiritual, and: eter- 
fal,and -by how much the more talented 
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the vietims of such ian education ‘may: 
be; by so much they will-be-fitted fora 
scramble of: worldly-sélfistiiess; at: the: 
expense or by the enthralment of their 
less-accomplished brethren. pied m8 
sent generation will not have closed-its 
eyes in death until it has seén another 
generation spring up — infidel in spirit, 
reckless in disposition, and ripe for 
those fierce excesses of moral and poli- 
tical revolution of which our present 
advocates for the system of antichristian 
education are unable even to dream ;— 
and in such a. march of mind” they 
would themselves be the first to be 
trampled under foot as mere stumbling- 
blocks in the way, and amidst the uni- 
versal scorn of those who would taunt 
them with having pointed out a career 
which yet they not courage. to 
enter. 

We shall continue to look anxiously 
and steadily at Liverpool, to watch the 
progress of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Education in Connexion with 
the whole Word of God ;—and this in- 
timation we give both for the sake ,of 
those who befriend and those who op- 


pose it. 





INDIFFERENCE OF THE CHURCH 
in ScoTLaND TO THE ScoTrisH 
Poputation 1n Lonpon,, &c. — It 
is with sincere and unfeigned regret 
that we notice the removal of one of 
the most useful of our Scotch church 
ministers in London to the North ; the 
Rev. Mr. Tweedie, of London-wall, 
has received and accepted a call to 
Aberdeen. It is our decided and con- 
firmed opinion that the frequent re- 
moval of ministers from their charges 
in London is one of the causes which 
strongly operate to keep the interests 
of the Scotch church at such a low ebb 
in the metropolis. There are other 
causes, but they may be all traced to 
the same source, that is, the indiffer- 
ence of Scotland to the spiritual in- 
terests of her children who have left 
their paternal home. We hesitate not 
to say she is very guilty in that res 
Does the church of Scotland think ‘her 


principles and forms of government 
worthy’ preserving and extending to 
other lands ?, Why then does she suffer 
her children, as soon as they have 
crossed the line of her national boun- 
dary, to wander as outcasts from. her 
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communion; uncared for,and unblessed 
with! her' ‘paternal solicitude?. With 
regard: to::Mr. Tweedie’s. removal, if 
we may judge from former experience, 
itorwill’ -be followed with injurious 
effects to the: congregation which he 
has ‘left. «He was a faithful, a zealous, 










and a much+beloved minister. among his’ 
people : he has-gone toa danger chureh’ 
and a more numerous congregation, but: 
that.it is alarger and! more ‘i nt 
field of usefulness! we deny.° 

we think, are important: subjects, and 
we shall recur ‘to them again 
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BIRTHS. 


Juty.— Of Sons.—17th, Mrs. Gil- 
lespie, of Sunnyside Lodge, Lanark.— 
At Port Glasgow, on the 16th, Mrs. 
Dr. Colston.—At 7, Royal Circus, 
Edinburgh, on the 20th, Mrs. Carlyle 
Bell.—At Magqueston, on the 19th, the 
lady of James Laurie, Esq , of Milli- 
min Edinburgh, on the 21st, 

rs. Maitland Makgill, of Rankeil- 
lour, of a son, still-born.—On the 28th, 
at 45, Dundas-street, Glasgow, Mrs, 
Wm. Barclay.—On the 22nd, at Cul- 
dees Castle, Perthshire, the lady of J. 
Atholl Macgregor, Esq.—On the 27th, 
at Barclay-street, Paisley, Mrs. John 
Stewart.—On the 27th, at Treesbank, 
the lady of G. Campbell, Esq.—On 
the 29th, at Magheracotton, near New- 
ton-Stewa:t, the wife of Mr. Andrew 
Welch, of four sons at a birth, who are 
doing well. 


Of Daughters.—On the 26th, at 2, 
Fife-place, Glasgow, Mrs. Robert Ken- 
nedy.—On the 29th, at Elizafield, Mrs. 
Dall.—On the 26th, at 2, Circus-place, 
the lady of Capt. Gisborne, 7th Dra- 

oon Guards.—QOn the 29th, at Edin- 
urgh, the lady of John Shaw Stewart, 
—On the 27th, at Greenock, Mrs. 
Capt. A. Melville—On the 24th, at 
the Manse of Inveravon, Mrs. Asher. 
— On the 30th, at Falkirk, Mrs. 
Salmon.— On the 20th, at Mount- 
greenan, the lady of Major Mont- 
gomerie, 

Avevust.—Of Sons.—On the 10th, 
at St. George’s-road, Glasgow, Mrs. 
W, P.-Paton.—On the 8th, at Allo- 
way-place, Ayr, Mrs. James Miller.— 
On the 6th, at Ramsay-place, Edin- 





burgh, Mrs. Alexander Sehultze.—Qn 
the 7th, at Prestonpans, Mrs, Hislop. 
On the 4th, at Virginia-street, Glasgow, 
Mrs. James Reid. — On the 4th, at 
Stewarton Manse, the lady of the Rev. 
Charles B. Steven.—On the 5th, at 
Broomlands, Paisley, Mrs. J.. Dunlop. 

Of Daughters. — On) the» 7th, at 
Maxwelltown, Mrs. John Clark.—On 
the 1st, at Argyll-park,’ Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Francis J. Louther.—On the 7th, 
at Govan, Mrs. John MacAllister. 
On the 4th, at Rothesay, Mrs. James 
Marshall.—On the 5th, at Galtlowhill- 
cottage, near Paisley, Mrs. Peden. 
On the 7th, at Arthurstone-house, 
Perthshire, the lady of J. M, Macnabh, 
Esq.—On the 7th, at Prospect-bank, 
Leith, Mrs. Thomas Hay. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jury.—At Righouse, Ayrshire, on 
the 19th, by the Rev. C. B. Steven, of 
Stewarton, Alexander M‘*Dougall Ral- 
ston, Esq., of Warwick-hill, to. M 
ret, daughter of Colonel Fullarton, of 
Fullarton,—At Carlowrie, on the 15th, 
Dr. Alexander Munro, of Craiglock- 
hart, Professor of Anatomy in the Unj- 
versity of Edinburgh, to Miss ‘Jessie 
Hunter, daughter of the late David 
Hunter, Esq., of Montague-street, 
London.—At Greenock, on ‘the 12th, 
by the Rev. Mr. M*Bean, Mr: John 
Cunningham, merchant, to “Margaret, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Taylor. 
—At Edinburgh, on the 19th; by othe 
Rev. Dr. Muir, Andrew Dongihs Mee- 
lagan, M.D., Fellow of the RoyaloCol- 
lege of Surgeons, to Miss: Elizabeth 
Thomson.—At Edinburgh,on the 99th, 
by the Rev. R. S. Candlishy of St. 
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‘George’s, ‘Jartiés’ Hamilton,’ Esq.) of 
‘Bartis, coutity of Dambarton,’ to Miss 
Margaret’ Maclean; éldest’ daughter of 
‘Hugh Matlean, Esq.; of ‘Coll, county 
‘of Argyll.—-At Munshees, on the 25th, 
by the Rev. Dr) T.T: Duncan, Major 
Davies, ‘Tate’ ofthe ‘7th Dragoon 
Guards, to Catherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Wellwood Maxwell, 
Esq., of Barncleugh.—At Bonerick, 
Trongray, on ‘the 19th, by the Rev. G. 
Burnside, Terregles, Mr. John Edgar, 
Drumburn, Newabbey, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Wright, second daughter of Samuel 
Wright, Esq., Bonerick.—On the 15th, 
by the Rev. Dr. Auld, Wm. M‘Pher- 
son, Esq., Royal Regiment, son of 
Major MPherson, Ayr, to Mary Isa- 
bella, eldest daughter of the Hon. Roger 
‘Rolle, and niece to Lord Rolle, of 
Duncruib, ' Perthshire: — At Grace- 
mount, on the 78th, by the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers, Archibald, fifth son of John 
M'‘ Néill, Esq., of ‘Colonsay, to Chris- 
tina “Erskine, eldest daughter of the 
fate Major Wim? Mitchell, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service.—At 
Burnside; Fifeshire, on the 19th, Mr. 
James ‘Munro, writer, Kinross, to Jane, 
eldest datighter of John Ireland, Esq., 
Burnside.—On the 21st, Lieut.-Col. 
Leslie, K.H1., seeond surviving son of 
the late Jolin Leslie, Esq., of Balqu- 
hair, Aberdeenshire, to the Right Hon. 
Lady Dorothy Eyre, eldest daughter of 
the late Francis.Earl.of Newburgh, 
and sister to the present Earl —At 
Hamilton-place, Edinburgh, Capt. R. 
D. Weir, Madras European Regiment, 
to Louisa, eldest daughter of the late 
Alexander Simpson, teller, Royal Bank. 
—At Paisley, on the 29th, Alexander 
Robertson, Esq., Wester Halket, parish 
of Dunlop, to Martha, youngest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Pollock, Esq., of Top, 
Lochwinnoch parish. — At Cherry- 
bank, Perth, on the 19th, by the Rev. 
Dr. Pringle, William Comrie, Esq., 
Durgill, to Miss Christian Proudfoot, 
daughter of the late David Proudfoot, 
Esq.—At Forfar, on the 29th, by the 
Rev. Wm, Clugstone, Wm. Roberts, 
Esq,, writer, to Jane, daughter of Wm. 
Patrick White, Esq. 

Avucust,—At Glasgow, on the 2nd, 
by the Rey. Dr. Black, A. Glen, Esq., 
merchant, Glasgow, to Henrietta, eldest 
daughter of Robert Mac Brayne, Psq. 
—At Carbichall, Curstairs, on the 3rd, 
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the Rev: Mr. Munro,’ Hugh Smith, 

., Of Westown, Lanarkshive; to 
‘Margaret, daughter of James Douglas, 
Esq., Corbiehall.-At  Aberdour, ‘on 
the 8rd, by the Rev.’ Dr. Buchanan, of 
Kinross, the Rev. Joh Gardiner Beve- 
ridge, assistant and successor to thie 
Rev. Dr. Moodie, of Inveresk, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Bryce, of Aberdour——At Glasgow, 
on the 9th, by the Rev. James Elles, 
M. J. Elles, Esq., Oporto, to Marion, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Kid- 
stone.—At Glasgow, on the 10th,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. Muter, Mr. David Rus- 
sell, printer, to Agnes, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Cassels, Esq., grain-mer- 
chant.—At Cassencurie-house, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, on ‘the 6th, Benjamin 
Bloomfield, Esq.,: Dublin, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late‘ Wm. Cald- 
well, Esq., Greenan, Ayrshire —-At 
Dunfermline, on the ‘2nd, by the Rev. 
W. Dalzell, the Rev. John Wright; of 
Alloa, to Ellen, elder daughter of Mr. 
Pringle, late of Innerleithen.—At Ab- 
bey Park, ‘Dunfermline, on the 2nd, 
Charles’ Durie, Esq), ) of’ Craiglusear, 
M.D.., to Christian, daughter of James 
Smith Ronaldson, ‘Esq.—On the 4th, 
at Milnhead, Dumfries, by the Rev. 
Dr. T. T: Duncan, Mr. George: Reid, 
Commercial» Bank, to Ann ‘Aitken, 
daughter of Adam Rankine, Esq., wine- 
merchant, Dumfries —At Edinburgh, 


on the 3rd, by the Rev. D. Runciman, 


Mr. Alexander Duncan, merchant, 
Melrose, to Isabella, only daughter of 
Mr. J. Ramsay, merchant, Edinburgh. 


DEATHS. 


Jury.—Suddenly, at Gourock, on 
the 19th, aged 34, Margaret Dunlop, 
wife of Mr. Robert Webster, merchant, 
Trongate, Glasgow.— At Aberdeen, on 
the 13th, Mrs. Shand, widow of the 
late Alexander Shand, Esq., advocate, 
—At Mauchline, on the 10th, Miss 
Nisbet, daughter of the late Archibald 


Nisbet, Esq., of Somhill.—At Denon 
‘Iron Works, on. the 12th, in conse- 


Ss ofa fall from a horse, Alexander 
eldrum, Esq., aged 34.—At Lean- 
ingside of Holywood, Mr. James Black, ~ 
aged 82, who had ‘been a highly- 
respected elder of the chureh for 52 
ears. — At Clunie, in the parish: of 


“Tetregles, on the 11th, Mr. Alexander 


Muir, aged’ 82.—At Bellevue, Garn- 
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gad-hill, on the 26th, Mr. John Smith, 
sen.; hosicr, Glasgow.—At, Parkburn, 
Kilsyth, on the 27th, agéd 89, Mrs. 
Warder, sen—At Kilmarnock, on the 
22nd, James Murdoch, Esq., writer.— 
At Scorrybreck, Isle of Skye, on the 
2nd, Duncan M‘Lachlan, Esq.—At 
Dundee, on the 21st, Charlotte Gray, 
youngest daughter of Mr. David Ved- 
der, tide-surveyor of his Majesty's 
Customs, Leith. — At. Portobello, on 
the 18th, Mrs. Douglas, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Douglas, late of 
the 58th Regiment of Foot.—At Porto- 
bello, on the 16th, Mrs. Mary Kirk- 
patrick Campbell, relict of the late 
John Kirkpatrick Campbell, Esq., 
W.S.— At 1, Stafford-street, Edin- 
burgh, on the 23rd, Lillias, fourth 
daughter of the late Mr. Robert Men- 
zies, merchant, Ayr,—At Kelso, on the 
19th, the Rev. Wm. M‘Clieyne, mi- 
nister of the Relief Congregation, in 
the 35th year of his age.—At Green- 
ock, on the 22nd, after a few hours’ 
illness, Miss Isabella Brownlie, Regent- 
street. — At Greenock, on the 22nd, 
Mrs. Dr. C. Coutts, and an infant 
daughter.—At Glasgow, on the 28th, 
Mrs. Janet Bogle, relict of Mr. James 
Cunningham.— At Montrose, on the 
18th, Mr. David Gibson, shipowner.— 
At Denside-cottage, Brechin, on the 
15th, John’ James, only son of the 


? 

Rev. James Gray, of the United Asso- 
ciate, Congregation, Brechin.—Lost.on 
board, the Tigris: steam-boat, on, the 
2ist of May, in a. hurricane. on the 
river Eupbrates,,, Lieutenant, Robert 
Cockburn, of the Royal Artillery, aged 
23, third son of Robert Gothen, 
Esq., Atholl-crescent, Ediaburgh,—-On 
the 30th, in Hanover-street, London, 
Sir John Drummond Erskine, Bart., 
of Torrie-house, Fifeshire. 

Aucust.—On the 8th, at Glasgow, 
Janet, third daughter of Mr, James 
Martin.—On, the 4th, at Helenburgh, 
Mr. Robert Allan, factor and account- 
ant, Glasgow.—On the 5th, at Irvine, 
Mr. George Young, sen,, in the 92nd 
year of his age.—On the 3rd, at Kil- 
mardinny, near, Milngavie,; Mr, Alex- 
ander Blair, preacher of the gospel, in 
connexion vith the Synod of Relief.— 
On the 4th, at Laurieston, Glasgow, 
Dr. Peter Strang, surgeon, At Rothe- 
say, on the 8th, John Ritchie, Esq., 
late of Caleutta.—On the 4th, at, Kjl- 
marnock, Mrs, Richmond, formerly, of 
the Star inn,—On the ,2nd, at, Perth, 
Mr. Alexander Tainsh,, bookseller.— 
On the 6th, at Sea-grove;,, Leith, Mr. 
Robert Nimmo, accountant of the Bri- 
tish Linen Company, Edinburgh,—On 
the 1st, at Rothesay, Lieit.-Gen, Sir 
John Hope, G.C.L., Colonel of his 
Majesty’s 72nd Regimentiof Foot. 





“LBitorial Bnvop. 





An editorial envoy !—yes, certainly ; our readers have well deserved it, and our 
contributors have richly earned it. The former we must thank for their rapidly- 
inereasing support, and ¢he latter for their numerous and acceptable favours. 
And now, as to the “ Elder,” and eke the ‘‘ Member of the Church of Scotland,”, 
whose welcome communications we have inserted, we must thank them for their 
judicious hints, while with pleasure we assure them that those important subjects 
on which they treat have long been in our thoughts, and soon shall be in our 
journal. The history, both past and present, of Presbyterianism in Englan 

the difficulties with which it has struggled, the causes of its declension, an 

means of its recovery, will, we have no doubt, be done full justice to by our good 
friends John. Knox and Samuel Rutherford (who have promised their assistance 

in the pages: of future numbers. Let not the sceptical boggle at this; the 
«Thistle is.a mysterious and wonder-working magian, as they shall Jearn by 
the following example :— 


We had sat down at midnight at,our desk, fatigued with the intellectual toils 
of the day ;.and with eyes fixed upon the wall, now becoming somewhat dim ‘in 
the light. of an expiring lamp, were beginning to ponder a grave montlily series 
of notices, when (we are sure we could not haye fallen, asleep) a figute rose tip. 
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It was a huge thistle, reaching by degrees ‘almost to the roof; and gradually it 
flashed out at times into a mysterious resemblance of the human form. Its long 
leaves, at one moment, were arms, moving with grace and intelligence, and at 
another they were the waving folds of a plaid, exhibiting a new picturesque ar- 
rangement at each motion of the wearer; and while its apex was wonderfully 
identified with a highland bonnet, the bulb beneath settled into a human coun- 
tenance ; while its rough furze was by no means lost in its transformation into 
beard and whisker. Our awe and terror melted into veneration. ‘‘ Write,” he 
solemnly said, “‘the words that I shall dictate;” and with filial devotion we 
snatched up the pen within our trembling finger and thumb, Then, with the 
action of a finished orator, and in a deep voice, touched with those accents of 
our mountain-land that always sound like music to our ears, he thus began :— 


“‘ Kind friends, I greet you well; your showers have cherish’d 
Me, the lov’d emblem of your ancient land ; 
But, oh, how soon both bloom and thorn had perish’d, 
Without my children’s love and fostering hand ! 


Now, joy! my bonnet blue is nid-nid-nodding, 
My stout leaves blithely whistle in each gale; . 
This charms my friends, while that, with grim forboding, 
Says “ Nemo me” to all that dare assail. 


And could ye fail me now, while o’er me looming 
The cedar sweeps the sky with lofty crest ? 
Or let me die where England’s rose is blooming ?”* 


I (for the editorial we is too formal for the melancholy sequel of such a narrative) 
could no longer contain my astonishment and my voice. ‘ Dear father,” I ex- 
claimed, “ you are giving me an envoy in verse!” Oh, unfortunate impatience! 
In an instant nothing was visible but the lamp; that twinkled, and then went out. 
My exclamation had burst the spell; and the phantom disappeared, and the 
poem to boot, without even leaving behind him the line to finish the imperfect 
stanza. See, gentle reader, what a dreadful thing it is to be impatient with the 
Thistle! Who shall recover the evaporated stanzas, or dare to fill up the hiatus ? 
My heart is full. But away with unavailing regrets! Let us resume our duties, 
return to our subject, dispose of what remains of our monthly encumbrance, and 
clear our table for a fresh supply. 


We do think that the recent enactment of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland respecting elders (that they should be bond fide connected with, and 
labouring in some parish,) is admirable, Nothing is more _— than to see the 
men that take their seats in the assembly, and protest aloud that they are Scottish 
churchmen, reside in London perhaps ten months of the year, never darken a kirk 
door, or perhaps sneer, in the hearing of English churchmen, at the northern 
establishment in these parts, and leave it to flourish of to starve unpitied and 
unpatronized, as far as they are concerned. 

As to the question put by “ Z.,” whether card-playing be consistent with 
Christianity, we have no hesitation in replying in the negative. It is not only a 
wicked waste of precious time, of which we shall be able to give no satisfactory 
account at the judgment—not only the introduction of the spirit and the actual 
work of gambling, but it is also a conformity to the world, which ought to be 
avoided, 

We are glad to find that the moral “ pressure from without” of the clergy and 

rofessors of Scotland has driven the Scottish University Bill back again to the 
aboratory out of which it originally came. As another will be proposed, we 
would preseribe the following ingredients, generally omitted in modern political 
enactments —viz., a gem of common sense; a few days premeditation and 
communication with the parties primarily interested; and last, but not least, a 
flavouring of the whole with that old, and yet precious perfume, both truly anti- 
septic and conservative—Christianity. 











